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INTRODUCTION. 


Ovi os— 


Towards the close of last year, I was requested 
to contribute to the entertainment of an excellent 
institution in Brighton. I endeavoured to do so 
by a Lecture on the subject which gives a title 
to this book. The ringers of St. Nicholas’ Church 
kindly attended and went through several peals 
on their little hand bells. The performance, both 
vocal and instrumental, gave such unexpected 
satisfaction, and elicited so many enquiries, that 
[ was tempted to try whether a larger audience 
might not be easily satisfied, the rather as I find 
that the “touches,” which please a few when 
rung on the hand bell, seldom fail when sounded 


from the belfry, and heard by the whole parish. 
Belz 
Brighton, 1878. 
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BELLS & BELL-RINGERS. 


CHAPTER L. 


RELLS AND TILEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ever the same, yet ever new, 
Changed, and yet true, 
Like the pure heaven’s unfailing blu-, 
Which varies on from hour to hour; 
Yet of the same high love and power 
Tells alway—such may seem, 
Through life, or waking, or in dream, 
The echoing bells —KEBLE. 


Or all the appliances with which civilization has 
furnished us, none is so interwoven with our joys 
and sorrows as the Bell. From the tinkling play- 
thing that delights our infancy, to the mournful 
clang that announces our decease, the story of our 
life is told upon the bells. Even the simple rustic 
hears with softened feelings the merry chimes which 
excited his childish wonder, as he played among 
the churchyard daisies, that spangle the turf beneath 
which he must one day lie ; and the careless school- 
boy stops to listen to the distant peal, and wonders 
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at the melancholy that steals upon him, he knows 
not why. But,to the man of culture and refined 
thought, the bell is an epitome of history, an 
embodiment of ideas wide as the poles asunder. To 
him their melody brings thoughts that, drifting far 
adown the stream of time, awaken, as they pass, the 
echoes of a dim antiquity. Bright,golden bells, on 
ancient temples, swayed by Judean winds; strange, 
useless bells, on porcelain pagodas, in far Cathay; 
historic bells, sounding from medizeval minsters, in 
the sunny Rhine-land; ghostly bells, heard in the 
awful midnight, by travellers in some haunted. 
forest ; wild, passionate bells, swinging madly on 
some storm-tossed ship, amid the ruthless waves ; 
sweet, tuneful bells, from ivy-covered belfries, 
ringing in the Christmas morn; soft, quiet bells, 
on necks of patient cattle, im peaceful English 
pastures; slow, solemn bells, tolling the dead man 
to his grave. 

Rich in associations such as these, what wonder 
that the bell should have possessed, for those whose 
natures are “tuned to fine issues,”” a charm not to 
be expressed in words? What wonder that gentle, 
sensitive Elia should think the sound of bells “ the 
musi¢ nearest heaven;”? that Napoleon, on the top- 
most round of ambition’s ladder, should break off 
his conversation, and listen eagerly to the chime that 
recalled to him the peaceful days of Brienne; or 
that Southey could write “ When I remember their 
tones, life seems to me like a dream; and a train of 
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recollections arises which, if allowed to have its 
course, would end in tears.” 

To the writer of this book, bells have had a charm 
potent in the quelling of those dark influences which 
at times shut out the light of heaven from his soul, 
and he has always felt a grateful interest in their 
history and structure. The little byways of thought 
and enquiry into which he has thus strayed cannot, 
he thinks, be less pleasant to others than to himself, 
and he has embodied the fruit of his investigations 
in this little volume. He believes that the reader 
will not search here in vain for such information as 
he is likely to require concerning these musical 
messengers. ‘To those who admire the manly and 
truly English recreation of bell ringing, the chapter 
on change-ringing will, he trusts, be found useful; 
and he will be glad to know that other inhabitants 
of the “ringing isle*’ have, through his means, been 
added to the ranks of those who have thus made the 
‘metal from the mine’’ to sound to the glory of God. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE BELL. 


And his countenance soon 

Brightened with joy ; for murmuring from within 

Were heard sonorous cadences.—W ORDSWORTH. 
Living amid a very Babel of tinkling sounds; 
summoned by bells to his dinner and his railway 
train, his sports and his business, his wedding and 
his funeral, the Englishman of the nineteenth 
century hardly realises the possibility of a human 
existence where bells are never heard. Yet when 
Alexander Selkirk, mariner and moralist, is made 
to describe gentle Cowper’s ideal of perfect desola- 
tion by saying 


the sound of the church-going bell - 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 


he but pourtrays a state of things which is common 
enough on the world’s surface at the present time, 
and must have been universal once. In the deserts 
and savage islands of our globe, the bell, which, 
even in its rudest form, is a sign both of population 
and civilization, is absent. In our own colonies it is - 
but a recent introduction. About the beginning of 
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the present century, the author of “Inkle and 


Yarico” was severely criticised for writing 


**Come let us dance and sing ”’ 
While all Barbadoes bells do ring, 


Brare being but one bell on the island, and that 
placed there long after the supposed date of the 
incidents dramatised. The writer of this sketch 
well remembers the arrival of the first bell—a Wes- 
leyan importation—on an Australian “ diggings,” 
now a popular township. ‘Time, which has “ thinned 
his flowing hair,’? may have somewhat confused the 
images clustered beneath the remainder; but his 
present impression is that, for three months after- 
wards, that bell never ceased to sound; so many 
and varied were the meetings, religious and secular, 
to which its iron tongue summoned the populace. 
In a village, not far distant from its sphere of action, 
a schoolmaster found it impossible to procure even a 
handbell, and summoned his scholars by means of a 
gigantic triangle, the handiwork of a local black- 
smith. 

In all civilised countries, however, the bell has. 
existed from time immemorial, and we must look 
back for its origin to the very dawn of man’s history. 


Whether those 
Bells, that on the golden shafted trees 
Of Eden, shook by the eternal breeze 


were directly imitated by our forefather Adam; or 
whether Tubal Cain, inspired by the ringing of his 
own anvil, instructed “ every artificer in brass and 
iron”? in the manufacture of the bell, we shall not 
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venture to enquire. Man has ever been prone to 
supplement the music of his own voice by the melody 
of ‘sounding brass and tinkling cymbal ;”’ and the 
brazen pot presented too fair a field for the action 
of the ready cudgel to be long overlooked. In fact, 
we learn from various sources, that brazen kettles 
were beaten by that learned people, the Athenians, 
to drive away the Furies; and if Athens, and the 
Eumenides themselves, be rejected as ‘‘ modern 
instances,” we will venture to connect them with 
the more ancient history by the fact that bells 
have been used from the earliest times in the 
Hindoo temples for a similar purpose, and that 
the Chinese, to the present day, frighten away, by 
the united aid of bells, gongs, and kettles, the 
terrible dragon which occasionally attempts to 
devour the moon. 

An instrument capable of terrifying dragons and 
furies may well appal any bird less audacious than a 
London sparrow ; and it appears to have served asa 
scarecrow on the roofs of sacred buildings, the 
“temple haunting martlet” being regarded as an 
undesirable settler, both from a religious and an 
zesthetic point of view. Itis even said, though I 
know not on what authority, that the temple of 
Solomon was so adorned; but this legend may be 
safely rejected, as inconsistent with the known 
wisdom of the royal architect. Familiarity breeds 
contempt, and birds have built their nests in church 
bells before now. 
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The second temple, at any rate, was better 
protected, according to Josephus, by sharp spikes, 
and the effectual character of this device has been 
recognised by our own Trinity House, under whose 
beneficent sway the buoys, which map out our 
sailing channels, are thickly studded with pointed 
nails, to prevent the sea gulls from settling on them. 

Though useless as a scarecrow, the bell retained 
its place as an ornament for many centuries in Asia, 
and still lingers as a never-failing adjunct of tho 
Chinese pagoda. In fact, the bell is paramount 
in China. Bells, real or imitated, form the most 
common architectural ornament for the shop or the 
joss-house. In processions of all kinds, the bell is 
carried sometimes singly, sometimes hung by dozens 
round the waist of some prancing musician; and 
often suspended, to the number of twenty or thirty, 
on a large frame, to swell a din already monstrous 
with gongs, drums, and crackers. 

The resonant powers of the bell once discovered, 
the drovers and camel drivers of a day gone by were 
not slow to discern its applicability to their own 
necessities; and the sheep or cattle bell is to be 
traced throughout all history with as much distinct- 
ness as the Sabbath itself. When we read of “the 
bells of the horses” in Zechariah, we mentally 
compare the passage with the representations of war 
chariots in the Assyrian bas reliefs, and those 
precisely similar bells found in Assyrian and 
Egyptian tombs; and we cannot doubt that the 
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caravans, which brought apes and peacocks to King 
Solomon, or that which bore poor Joseph to his 
glorious destiny in Egypt, resembled, even in this 
particular, the trains which yet traverse the lonely 
wastes of the great Asiatic Desert. 

There is 9 Mae an ancient author who does not 
mention these cattle bells, but we need only refer to 
the well-known fable of Pheedrus, “'The Two Mules 
and the Travellers,” in which the conceited bearer 
of the treasure bags is adorned with the appendages 
‘In question : 

Ille onere dives, celsa cervice eminens, 


Clarum collo jactans tintinnabulum. 
Puaprvs, Lis, 1m. F. vi, 


But the bells of the Assyrian chariots were not 
merely cattle bells. They were intended to terrify 
the foe, and spur the warrior to the fray ; that 
ancient people doubtless thinking, with Gibbon, that 
“The mechanical operation of sounds, by quickening 
the circulation of the blood and spirits, will act on the 
human machine more forcibly than the eloquence of 
reason and honour.”” The Grecian heroes seem to 
have held similar views, for we find from Euripides 
that the head-gear of war horses was adorned with 
small bells, to create a panic. 

Dopywv Owe an’ atyirog Pete 

Kadki} merwrote trrecoioe rpda9erarg 

Tlo\Aoice cuy kwdwoww exrirree GdSor. 

PHO 308-10. 
A pissage of the same import in the “Seven 

against Thebes” of Aischylus is "parodied. by: 
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Aristophanes in his “Frogs,” the word rwdwvo-gadapé- 
zwroc (having a horse adorned with bells) being 
coined for the purpose. 

The human animal has also at times made himself 
musical with bells from various motives. The 
Jewish high priest had his garments hung with 
them when performing the sacred duties ;of the 
sanctuary ; the daughters of Israel also wore them 
in the streets, and “ made a tinkling noise as they 
went.” The Kings of Persia were similarly adorned, 
and gave royal sanction to the practice which our 
nursery rhyme ascribes to the old woman of 


- Banbury Cross. Nor was the Grecian foot soldier 


a 


less favoured in this respect than his mounted 
comrade, for he frequently carried bells attached to 
his shield, or concealed in its hollow interior. 
KnXde kat Képrroug Kwowvoxpdrouvc Tapa wopTakwy Kehadovyrac. 
PHEOE 384. 
Bells played a very important part in the later 
warfare both of Greece and Rome. The young 
aspirant for military fame proved his mettle by 
performing the onerous duties of @ zepizodoe or patrol. 
Pacing the ramparts, he aroused the giraz or guard 
in each successive tower by ringing a hand bell, 
which was passed from patrol to patrol till the 
round of the fortification had been made. This prac- 
tice once nearly caused the loss of a fortress; for 
Thucydides tells us, in his history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, that during the siege of Potidea, in 
Macedonia, the Lacedzemonian General Brasidas, 
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hearing by the sound of the bell that the sentry had 
passed a certain spot, raised his scaling ladders 
there, and was with difficulty repulsed. A still 
more remarkable instance of the application of bells 
to military purposes is related by Plutarch, in his 
life of Brutus, which may be thus translated. 

“As a river ran close to the town (Xanthus, in 
Lycia), several attempted to escape by swimming 
and diving; but they were prevented by nets let 
down for that purpose, which had little bells at the 
top to give notice when anyone was taken.” 


fe F <P ne, : a JZ) 2 Ve 


CHAPTER III. 


GREEK AND ROMAN BELLS. 


“¢ Tt is remarkable, Mr. Feeder, that the Romans’—at the mention 
ef this terrible people, their implacable enemies, every young gentleman 
Jjixed his gaze on the Doctor. ‘Domby and Son.’”—DICKENS. 


To the schoolboy, into whom the Syntaxis and 
Delectus have been judiciously flogged, the Gradus 
ad Parnassum is a dreary assent, along which space 
shadowy philosophers, who spout metaphysics in 
Greek hexameters; and marble warriors who, his 
rebus cogmtus, don helmet and buckler to fight 
battles described in ‘‘oblique narration.” Small 
wonder, therefore, that few of our public schoolboys 
care again to ‘renew the cruel griefs,’’ buried so 
thankfully at the last breaking up, when once that 
toga verilis, the first tailed coat, has been assumed. 

Yet to him who, with mature experience and 
cultivated taste, re-opens the Virgil or Auschylus of 
his youthful days, a field of thought is opened as 
charming as it is for the most part unexpected. 
He learns, for tlie first time, probably, that Cicero 
was a welcome guest at juvenile parties in country 


houses, and sent his love to dear little Tullia, isping | 
Ost & Die b 7 
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childish Latin on her mother’s knee. He recognises 
in Horace a genial gentleman, and “a fellow of 
infinite jest, of a most excellent fancy ;’’—aye, and 
a kindly counsellor, too, writing to his friend to 
defy the world’s opinion, and marry his true love, 
because, though a servant by station, she was a 
gentlewoman in all besides. Nay, the lapse of time 
between Julius Cesar and Marshal McMahon seems 
as nought when he reads, as if m the Saturday 
Review, that 

“Ut ad bello suscipiendo Gallorum alacer ac promptus est 

animus, sic mollis ac minime resistens ad calamitates perferendas 
mens eorum est.” 
In fact, when he has wept with Euripides, laughed 
with Aristophanes, moralised with Plato, and 
followed the tender and airy fancies of Ovid, he will 
be prepared to believe that the Greeks and Romans 
lacked nothing that makes for civilization. To 
sum it in one word, they had bells. 

Yes; they had indeed all things, bells and the rest, 
that pertain to the highest degree of physical and 
mental culture. One bell, the utterance of a 
deeper spiritual life, had not yet sounded; but not 
one of those recited in Edgar Poe’s stirring lyric 
was wanting from that rich and varied hfe which 
wakened the reflections of Socrates, or writhed 
beneath the satire of Juvenal. Many of them are 
exhibited still, like fossils, in the Museum at Naples ; 
some mere gongs, or discs, with holes in the middle; 
others hung in bunches on a frame, to adda little 
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ts 


extra noise to processions. JBells sounded forth 
weird oracles beneath the spreading oaks of dark 
Dodona; and bells hung upon Porsenna’s stately 
tomb. Bells, as Plutarch tells us, rang the Grecian 
wives to the fish market, and bells, according to 
Strabo, told the Romans when the public baths were 
open. ‘Their wide-spread use is indicated in the 
frequent mention made of them, and the various 
names assigned to them. Codo and petasus, signwm 
and tintinnabulum, crotulum and ceramentum, they 
clang or jingle in the pages of Ovid and Tibullus, 
Martial, Pheedrus, Statius, and Manilius. The 
Roman infant played with the bell as his first toy ; 
and the same sound that delighted his childhood 
preceded him to the funeral pile. Not as a token 
of mourning, but as a solemn admonition, did that 
dismal bell sound in the streets of the busy city. 
It told the listening multitudes that an unclean thing 
was on its way, bearing an evil omen. ‘The careful 
matron heard the sinister chime, and turned aside, 
lest some strange curse should fall on that dear 
child in whom, though yet unborn, the mother’s love 
was centred. ‘The priest of Apollo heard it, and 
sought the inmost recesses of the temple, lest he 
should be defiled with the presence of death, and be 
unfit to appear before that bright Being, through 
whom, darkly but fervently, the Conscript Fathers 
worshipped the Giver of Life and Light. 

Nor was it at the funeral procession alone that the 
warning note of the bell was heard.. There was 
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another, of equally disastrous omen, from which 
good citizens were warned away. He who was led 
forth in that sad march walked erect, in blooming 
health and strength; yet was he a dying: man. 
Never more would he tread the busy Forum, or 
march behind the glorious Hagles. A criminal and 
an outcast, he was to be cut off from his people ; 
and the peasants, who, next morning, went to their 
toil beyond the city walls, would see the vultures 
picking at his bones. 

Yet once again did the bells send forth a warning 
voice, but this time it was to one man alone, and he 
the principle figure of the procession. When, 
flushed with foreign victory, the hero stood on his 
triumphal car, and bowed his’ gallant head, in 
graceful acknowledgement of the thundering plaudits 
_ that rose around; when beaming faces looked from 
every window, and the songs of maidens rose sweetly 
in the air, as the warlike train swept along; even 
when deep silence fell upon the listening crowd, as 
the voice of some great orator spoke for the grateful 
heart of Rome; one little voice whispered gently 
to the warrior’s soul—the voice: of a bell. 
Nestling among the rich adornments of the chariot 
in which the victor rode, there hung a scourge, 
and beneath it a handbell which, with its tinkling 
tones, reminded the soldier that’ even to him 
-shame and. disgrace might come; and bade him, 
even in his hour of triumph, take heed, lest the 
disgraceful scourge should leave its mark on his 
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dishonoured back, and the bell precede him to a 
felon’s doom. 

If it be true, as men of science tell us, that 
sounds, once made, vibrate for ever through the 
endless fields of ether; how many a note is rippling 
still, far, far away, first sounded from these ancient 
bells. Bells rung by jolly Romans at their feasts, 
when the old Falernian went briskly round, and 
toasts were pledged as lovingly as English healths 
at Christmas time ; while “neat handed Phyllis” 
heard the peal, and promptly answered the summons 
of the host; or bells touched at Roman doors with 
gentle hand, lest undue noise should wake the sick 
daughter over whose bed some man and matron 
hung, sorrowing and fearing and hoping, as we 
moderns do when our children lie at death’s door. 

One by one they have passed into the pale 
distance, and their bells are hushed forever. So will 
it be with us, a hundred years to come; and the 
men of another time will curiously inspect the bells 
of our churches, and schools, and railway stations; 
thinking wonderingly and tenderly of us, as we do 
now of the Greeks and Romans. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHURCH BELL. 


s And the curate that ministereth in every parish church or chapel, being a? 
home, and not being otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say the same in 
the parish church or chapel where he ministereth, and shall cause a BELT, 
to be tolled there unto a convenient time before he begin, that the people 
may come to hear God’s Word, and to pray with him.”—Boox or 
CoMMON PRAYER. 


To christianity, it is said, we owe the church 
organ, the church bell, and the gothic cathedral. 
Leaving the first and last assertions to the care of 
Messrs. Pugin and Chappell, the writer of this 
treatise unhesitatingly affirms the truth of the 
second. ‘The church bell was the natural and 
necessary product of the christian religion, and 
wherever the cross has been planted, there the belfry 
- has been erected. 

The pagan nations understood the use of the bell 
to call a multitude together, as is proved by those 
associated with the Roman baths and the Grecian 
fish markets ; but they never dreamed of a church 
bell, simply because they had no church: that is, 
no daily or weekly meeting for worship. The 
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brazen kettles of Dodona were themselves the 
prophets; the bells on temple roofs were to dis- 
perse the birds, not to collect the worshippers. In 
all the round of heathendom there was no form of 
devotion which required its votaries to “ meet 
together with one accord.” 

One solemn creed, indeed, there was, which, 
descending from the remotest ages, bore witness to 
a wayward world of the Hternal Unity. Here, at 
least, was a worship whose rites were marked out 
by “ times, and seasons, and years.”’ Here too, in 
later days, was the weekly service of the synagogue, 
where Moses, though dead, yet spake to the people 
each succeeding sabbath. But though the bell was 
a part of the high priest’s dress, and a well-known 
instrument in Judea, no ringers summoned the 
sons and daughters of Israel to the temple. 
“Thither the tribes went up,’ summoned by “ the 
voice of the trumpet, exceeding loud.” It was a 
national church, the birthright of a peculiar people ; 
and its appropriate exponent was that wild clarion 
which had brought the walls of Jericho to the 
ground, and struck panic into the hosts of Midian ; 
which had thundered the law from Sinai, and ac- 
companied the Sacred Ark throughout its blood- 
stained journey. Not till that mild and holy light 
shone forth, which was not for the Jew alone, but 
for every people under heaven, was there need for 
the church bell. Enough for Sion’s trumpet that 
it reached the confines of the sacred camp: enough 
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for the Moslem Muezzin, that the faithful 
hear the warning cry, La Allah il Allah; but the 
musical voice of the Gospel sounds forth from its 
lofty steeples, uttering far and wide the loving call 
that, penetrating into highways and byeways, speaks 
with equal tone to rich and poor, to Jew and Gentile, 
to all who need comfort for sorrow, help for work, 
or pardon for transgression. And thus it was that 
the tiny squwille and tintinnabula of ancient days 
gave place to the huge bells of Christendom. 

The church bell did not, however, make its 
appearance at once. ‘The timid and persecuted 
congregations, described by Pliny and Justin Martyr, 
had no incentive to draw unnecessary attention to 
their simple rites; and, for many a year, a horn, a 
clapper, the human voice, or a small handbell, 
sufficed to remind Christians not to “ forsake the 
assembling of themselves together.”’ Hven in recent 
times such means have been found adequate; and 
the writer has heard of a Welsh village where the 
sexton, as he swung the bell in his hand, was wont 
to summon the congregation by name: ‘ Owen 
Davies, come to church! William Williams, come to 
church!” The lofty belfry, with its noisy inmate, 
was the outward, visible, and audible sign of a 
church already established’ and - powerful, and 
probably six hundred years had passed away before 
the message, uttered in the house of Cornelius, had 


become sufficiently important to need so mighty a 
herald, 
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To Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in Campania, a.v. 
400, tradition ascribes this daring imnoyation, and 
the name of Nola and Campana, given to certain 
bells, are said to be derived from this circumstance ; 
but the learned Bingham rejects this story, and 
quotes a Jetter addressed to Severus, in which the 
Bishop’s church is described at length, without any 
reference being made to either tower or bells. <A 
better claim has been made out for Pope Sabianus, 
A.D. 504. Certainly bells were in England not long 
after that date. Benedict, Abbot of Wearmouth, 
brought one from Italy in 680, and Dunstan (says 
William of Malmesbury) hung many in churches. 
According to Ingulphus, Abbot Turketul, of Croy- 
land, had a large bell made about the year 960, 
called Guthlac, to which he added six others, 
producing “the most exquisite harmony.” The 
chronicler further says that ‘‘ England had no such 
peal of bells in those days,” whence we infer that 
peals and peal ringing were already not unknown. 
In 789 we first hear of the baptism of bells, as 
forbidden in the capitulars of Charlemagne, and in 
970 we find Pope John XIII. baptising the great 
bell of the Lateran Church, and naming it John, 
after its pontifical godfather. The whole ceremony 
of bell baptism is described by Le Lueur—He 
informs us that the metal was formerly blessed 
while still in the crucible, that sponsors were selected 
from persons of high degree, that the Archbishop, 
if possible, Piitiated. and that the forms were far 
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more numerous and complicated than those employed 
at the baptism of human beings. In Southey’s 
Doctor, he mentions the comparatively recent 
baptism of a peal of bells by the Bishop of Chalons, 
and the eloquent sermon delivered by the prelate on | 
the general and individual virtues of the “happy 
and holy family.’ Whether the bells were after- 
wards instructed in the Catechism by their sponsors 
does not appear. We are, however, informed, on 
venerable authority, that bells, duly baptised, “ act 
as preservatives against thunder and lightning, and 
hail and wind ; and storms of every kind; and drive 
away evil spirits.” 

It is not easy for those who have stood in some » 
old belfry, and seen the great bells hanging silent 
on their wheels, to find food for laughter in any 
custom that recognised their place in the congrega- 
tion. Linked with our joys and sorrows, they bear 
from past to present the history of English 
Christianity. Here, at least, the church bell is coeval ” 
with the language we speak; and the idea of the 
bell has never been dissociated from that of 
the church since Saxon Egbert ordered, in his 
“ Hxcerptions,” that all priests, at appointed hours of 
_ day and night, do sound the bells of their churches, | 
and then celebrate the sacred office to God, and 
instruct the people. A peal of bells was the fitting 
present for a king to bestow upon the people of a 
deserving town; its deprivation the most degrading 
of punishments. Calais, wicked and insincere 
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Calais, tampered with the French Court, and Henry 
V. took away its bell, and gave it to his own fair 
city of Monmouth. And O! what dire reproach 
rests on Dunkeld, that civic Esau, which, according 
to Sir Walter Scott, sold its bell, not for a mess of 
pottage, but for filthy whiskey, and drank the 
proceeds. 


‘Oh what a toun, what a terrible toun, 
What a terrible toun was the toun of Dunkel,’ 
They’ve hangit the minister, drooned the precentor, 
Dung down the steeple, and drucken the bell.” 


Without wishing to cast a slur on the sobriety of the 
Presbyterians, it is to be presumed that the 
sacrilegious topers of the “terrible toun” were 
members, albeit unworthy ones, of that denomination. 
Had they been Catholics, they would have paid their 
score with other metal. To the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, the bell was for many years a forbidden 
luxury, and various penalties awaited that congrega- 
tion which should “ build a church, and to it puta 
steeple’ with a bell in it. But the faithful found 
out a more excellent way, by suspending the bell to 
some neighbouring tree, whence its peal might 
sound doubly sweet to its Catholic hearers—sweet, 
because it announced the hour of prayer, but 
sweeter far because its stroke was gall and worm- 
wood to the outwitted Saxon. 

Never again, it is to be hoped, will persecution 
forbid the ringing of church bells. From spire and 
tower, in crowded city and lonely village, they 
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sound throughout our land; and as they lift their 
voice of thankfulness to Heaven, they bring a 
blessing on the earth beneath.. Ring out, sweet 
bell, the welcome message of Sabbath rest and 
sacred peace. Ring to the listening child, the 
kneeling maiden, the happy bride. Ring out above 
the peaceful dead that lie beneath, and as the sweet 
sounds fall upon the mourners’ ears, the blessing 
promised at your baptism shall be fulfilled, and the 
evil spirits that hover round men’s hearts shall 
indeed be driven away for ever. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF BELLS ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Then the Abbot sleek, with his looks so meci:, 
Was the heartiest of them all ; 

And he took his place, with a smiling grace, 
When refection bell did call. 


To understand the important part which the Bell 
once played in ecclesiastical history, it is necessary 
to understand what clerical life was like, and what 
was meant by a cleric, eight hundred years ago. 

When Pope Gregory VII., alias Hildebrand, 
aided by his “beloved son,” Lanfranc, of 
Canterbury, was stirring up the faithful to build 
churches in those mosses and wealds which now 
glow with annual harvests, and when the stern 
“Conqueror” was making a general clearance 
on the road from London to York, there were 
but two classes of men in Europe, fighting men » 
and clerics. Now-a-days we might slay all the 
soldiers and parsons of the land without materially 
reducing the population, (of course we use the 
word “materially” in its numerical sense; and 
we hasten to assure those ladies that work slippers 
for deserving curates, or those who sing “Oh! 
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que jaime le militaire,’ that we are strictly 
Conservative, and nightly quaff flowing bumpers 
to Church, State, and the British Army), but in 
the good old times things were not as in the 
present. And like as there were but two kinds 
of men, so also were there but two kinds of 
women, professed and unprofessed. This idea, 
like certain light wines of British growth, may 
pass the lips without getting into the head, and 
the reader must be prepared to give it as much 
weight as in him hes. 

When a gentleman of property and standing 
entered on the active duties of life, he had to 
choose one of these two paths. If nature had 
blessed him rather with body than brains, or if 
he were naturally of an adventurous disposition, 
he fortified his country house, swore feudality to 
the king, and proceeded to war upon his weaker 
neighbours. To him flocked young gentlemen of 
great ambition and limited means, anxious to fight 
under his banner, and acquire knighthood, with some 
share of loot. Our baron married some lady of 
the unattached department, who forthwith took 
under her wing the young ladies of the neighbour- 
hood; and instructed them in those feminine arts _ 
which might culminate in a Queenship at. the 
Tournament, and the mailed hand, (a pretty heavy 
one, as she might hereafter know) of the successful 
champion. Rustics who were not averse to a rough 
and tumble fight, carpenters, smiths, and tailors 
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who could draw the long bow or wield the brown 
bill, with agriculturists of the modern backwoods- 
man type, took up their quarters under or within 
the walls of the castle, glad of its protection from 
straggling marauders, and ready, when need should 
be, to fight for the tough soldier who, though 
somewhat hasty and imperious, was surely not 
deficient in honor or generosity, seemg how that 
grandest of all characters, the English gentleman, 
is descended from his blood, and inherits his 
traditions. And if these tenants were ready, in 
after days, to support their lord through thick 
and thin, and give their votes for him when the 
Parliament was called, it was all in good faith, 
for they had never seen another like him, or 
wandered ten miles from the spot. 

If, however, our young heir had not the physical 
strength or calm nerve which make a soldier, or 
if, even though having these, he possessed a taste 
for such studies as could hardly be pursued among 
the stirring scenes of a camp, another path was 
open to him. Enrolling himself under the banner © 
of Mother Church, he wielded a dignity no way 
inferior to that of his warlike friend. His lands 
become a glebe, his castle a priory, and he its 
spiritual father. Thither came the earnest student, 
‘the ingenious inventor, the thoughtful moralist, 
the industrious workman, the pious devotee—there 
was room for all. Those who had natural eloquence 
or acquired learning became missionaries or Lenten 
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preachers ; quiet, plodding, godly brethren served 
as officiating priests. The ingenious mechanic 
had “leisure, in his quiet cell, to construct his 
automata, or watch his retort ;—the gardener, 
unmolested, grafted his fruit trees and cultivated 
his flowers; and even the most ignorant churl 
might find employment in cleaning the dormitories, 
helping the convent cook, or mowing the abbot’s 
lawn. And as the villeins or inhabitants of the 
baron’s outlying villages, were all soldiers, if 
necessary, so these officers were all more or less 
monks, and were included in the eight orders of 
the church—Lpiscopus, presbyter, diaconus, sub- 
diaconus, acolythus, exorcistes, lector, and ostiarius ; 
the latter grade including bell-ringer, cleaners, &c. 

So, too, the lady of high rank and fortune, who 
eared not to work armorial bearings in tapestry. 
or preside over the drinking bouts of boisterous 
revellers, found no difficulty in becoming Mother 
Superior of some peaceful nunnery, where, amid 
the round of daily duties, musical with grand 
organ pealings and sweet girlish voices, she passed. 
through a dignified and useful life to an honored 
grave beneath some stately abbey’s floor. 

It is evident that a life such as this would give 
ample employment to the bell. The baronial 
castle had indeed its alarm: bell, swinging in its 
gabled turret, ready to sound its dreadful note in 
time of need; and on my lady’s table stood a little 
silver sonnetie, for the purpose of summoning her 
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maid ; but these were exceptions, and the ordinary 
noises were of more warlike character. What 
says Sir Walter Scott to the infant whose “sire 
was a knight :” 
‘‘Oh rest thee, my baby, the hour will soon come 
When thy rest will be broken by trumpet and drum.” 

In the convent, however, the bells seldom ceased. 
The very names given to them shew to how many 
uses they were applied. Here is a list, not quite 
a correct one, from an old Encyclopedia :— 
“ Squilla, in the refectory; COymbaliwm, in the 
cloister; Nola, in the choir; Dupla, in the clock; 
Campana, in the steeple; Signum, in the tower.’ 
Of these bells the last named was the most 
indefatigable, ringing, at the least, eight times a 
day. David, as every monk and nun are continually 
reminded, said: ‘“ Seven times a day will I praise 
Thee,’ and to this allowance monastic piety added 
a service which was between the days. At midnight 
the Signwm rang for Matins, at three in the 
morning for Lauds, at six for Prime, and at nine 
for Tierce; at noon the Sext commenced, at three 
in the afternoon the Nones; Vespers were at six, 
and the last solemn service of the day, the 
Compline, was at nine in the evening. Nor did 
the much enduring bell’s duty stop here. Beneath 
a despot’s sway, it was obliged to sound the Curfew ; 
and perhaps this circumstance alone may have 
tended to raise in the hearts of the brethren that 
hatred of Norman despotism which perhaps winged 
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the arrow to Red William’s heart, and which bore 
such glorious fruit when Stephen Langton faced 
a king at Runnymede. 

The Matin and Vesper bells were long retained, 
and it is probable that the so called Curfew of our 
villages is really a continuation ot the summons to 
Compline. 

The Dupla is of course as old as the clock; 
certainly such bells struck the hours in the days 
of Edward the Confessor. The idea indeed dates 
back to the clepsydra of Lucian. It is probable, 
however, that the bell and clock were not at first 
connected, but that the former was rung by hand, 
like the half hour bells on board ship. In such 
case the “make it twelve” of our navy may have 
had frequent precedent in the monastery. 

Nola seems to have hung in the refectory, and 
to have been the reverend ancestor of our modern 
dinner bell; a fine old institution which is fast 
giving place to the gong, just as the “ Roast beef 
of England” is paling its ineffectual fire before the 
kickshaws of foreign Gaul. The cheer to which 
the ancient Nola summoned the clerkly brethren 
was for mind as well as body, for it was the signal 
of certain lectures which may have had a close 
connection with refection, as aiding digestion and 
promoting slumber. 

The real Squilla was a small bell in the choir, rung 
at various parts of the service as a guide to both 
choristers and congregation, and probably at the 
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elevation of the Host. It is still used in Roman 
Catholic churches under the name of Sanctus, a term 
originally applied to a turret bell, so called because 
it was always sounded at the words “ Sancte, sancte 
Deus Sabaoth”’ in the Creed. 

Campana was the original of our ordinary church 
bell. It hung in the convent steeple and summoned 
laymen to worship. As the “passing bell,’’ it invited 
their prayers for a soul passing from life to eternity. 

This bell was formerly tolled before death, and 
Nelson, in “ Fasts and Festivals,” 1714, says ‘ The 
pious Christian, if his senses hold out so long, can 
hear even his own passing bell without disturbance.” 
It was made a compulsory institution by the 67th 
Canon, and had the double effect of inviting those 
prayers which 


‘s ascend 
To Heaven in troops at a good man’s passing bell ;” 

and driving away those ghoul-like evil spirits who, 
having no power over the soul after extreme unction, 
endeavoured to steal the body; to prevent which, 
according to Smollett’s Matthew Bramble, our 
churchyards were consecrated. Where this ex- 
pedient was not resorted to, the body became 
tenanted by a fiend and visited the surviving 
relatives with sinister intentions. 

Cymbaliwm was the house bell, and was used for 
all occasions of a purely secular character, except 
meals, This exception was not made, as the enemy 
hath vainly suggested, because monks and nuns 
‘looked upon eating as a holy ceremony, but rather 
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because the meal was preceded by a solemn choral 
service, of which our hurried “ grace before meat” 
gives but a faint impression. 

There was another bell which was never heard 
without fear to some, and shame to all. This was 
the Corrigiunculum, which was rung when, in the 
stern necessity of monastic discipline, a brother had 
to receive the punishment of flagellation. Hven in 
the gentler sisterhood, this dread peal was some- 
times heard, and calm, white-robed nuns looked on 
in silence, while some delicate girl, often of gentle 
blood and nature, writhed beneath this torturing 
lash, her white lips muttering the appointed prayer 
to One who had suffered the same penalty. 

So, amid ringing of bells, large and small, the 
life of the recluse passed by. Where now gray 
walls crumble beneath their ivy shroud, the wise, 
the timid, and the holy, joined in solemn harmony 
at the call of Squilla, flocked to the evening meal at 
the summons of Nola, or sought their solitary cells 
as Signum sounded curfew. In their quaint dresses 
and forgotten customs, they were our brothers and 
sisters. Forms like those we love, thoughts like 
those that throng our own minds, hearts strong and 
weak, sinful, noble, and loving as our own, are 
buried beneath those scattered stones, and tears, 
real as our own, fell on the turf when the grave 
closed over them, and the loud Campana proclaimed 
to the world around that one more soul had passed 
from darkness into light. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ORNAMENTATION OF BELLS. 


 Defunctos plango, vivos voco, fulmina frango.” 
Inscription on the Minster bell,Schaffhausen. 


When England’s sons multiplied, and her green 
fields, rich with the blood of so many gallant men, 
began to give place to bricks and mortar, wood and 
stone, the abbeys and fortresses, still retaining 
their protective character, became the nuclei and 
nursing mothers of the new-born towns which 
now, grey with age, or bloated with success, 
scarce tolerate upon their crowded space the 
hoary ruins of those that gave them birth. By 
an easy transition the turret bell of the convent, or 
the alarm bell of the castle, became the natural 
method of calling the people together for business, 
for war, or for worship. Did Longshanked 
Edward gain a victory over the Scots, the bell 
expressed the people’s joy ; did Hob Carter raise a 
mob of peasants outside the town walls, the bell 
summoned the burghers to the walls; when brave 
King Harry in his coffin crossed Old London 
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Bridge, drawn by six black horses, the bells in 
every town tolled forth their loud regret; and 
when the Black Death marched, like some dreadful 
foe, through the shuddering land, the same 
sonorous voice called on the inhabitants of the 
surrounding neighbourhood to “ Worship, and fall 
down, and kneel before the Lord their Maker.” 

For such increased work the old signwm or dupla 
was far too small and weak. To make itself heard 
so far, the bell had to be increased in size, while 
the importance of its new duty claimed for it some 
pretensions at least to exfernal beauty. Such an — 
instrument would in those early days be costly and 
valuable; and we are not surprised that convents, 
churches, and towns vied with each other which 
should have the largest or most richly adorned bell ; 
or that few presents were more acceptable or 
more frequent. Something of ostentation there 
might be in such a gift, yet we cannot but feel, as 
we pore over these old records, that there was much 
of deep and earnest feeling mingled with it. We 
read of pious men dedicating bells to the Saint whose 
name consecrated the church beneath the shadow 
of which their life had been past, and in whose pre- 
cincts their worn-out frame would find its rest; of 
grateful merchants who gave a bell to the town 
which had received them when houseless wayfarers, 
and had given them wealth and fame. And in the 
quaint devices that enrich the ponderous offerings, 
in the strange mottoes carved on them, and the 
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fanciful names assigned to them, we trace the 
cunning hands of workmen such as those who 
reared the Gothic fanes ; men who wrought for the 
love of their art, and for the glory of God, and 
would have held themselves shamed and dis- 
honoured should any one in after years be able to 
say: “This man did slovenly work and hid it in 
dark corners.” | , 
Very curious, indeed, are some of these mottoes ; 
and none the less because we find the same 
repeated in places far apart; for bell-founders then, 
as now, sent their bells and their workmen to 
distant spots, and they carried their trade marks 
and rhymes with them. The motto that heads this 
chapter is an example. It is found on the great 
bell of Schaffhausen Minster, on the bell of the 
Church of Art near Lucerne, and in the steeple at 
Rouen: Butitis an extract from a much longer 
one, couplets of which are found on bells through- 
out Europe. The whole is given in Brand’s 
“ Popular Antiquities ” as a quotation from a tract 
called “A Help to Discourse,’ 12mo, London, 
1633, and runs as follows :— 
“En ego Campana; nunquam denuntio vana 
Laudo Deum verum ; Plebem voco, congrego clerum 
Defunctos plango ; vivos voco, fulmina frango 
Vox mea, vox vits ; voco vos, ad sacra venite 
Sanctos collaudo : tonitrua fugo, funera claudo 


Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbata pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos.” 


The couplets enclosed in brackets are most 
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commonly used separately. The third line is 
sometimes found in another form : 

** Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro,” 
and the fourth as 


“* Vox ego sum vite 
Voco vos, orate, venite.” 


This inscription was on the old “ Mittags” in 
Strasbourg Cathedral. At Geneva, according to 
Misson, who travelled there in 1686, there was 
another variation : 


‘*Laude Deum verum, defunctos ploro, congrego clerum 
Vox mea cunctorum fit terror Deemoniorium ;” 


and almost every line of the poem is to be found 
paraphrased in the English mottoes of our own 
bells. 

_ To give a list of the bell mottoes even in one 
English county would far exceed our limits, but 
some general classification may be attempted. 

The inscription on a bell consists of: 1, the 
name of the bell; 2, the names of the founder, the 
church-wardens, and the donor; 38, the crest or 
trade mark of the founder; 4, the legend. 

The date is an innovation of modern times. 
Bells cast previous to 1570 were seldom dated in 
England. The exceptions are many, but not all 
the work of foreign bell-founders. Probably the 
oldest dated bell in England, that at Duneton, 
Sussex, comes from the Hague, and bears date 
1369. Its inscription is: 


‘SDE FLOTHE A. . E LA HAGUE 
FET L’AN MCCCLXIX.” 
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The oldest dated bell in Europe is supposed to be 
that at Fonteneville, near Bayeux, in France. It 
bears date 1202, and hung in the steeple till 1858, 
when it fell and was cracked. It is now in the 
local museum. At Friburg,in the Black Forest, 
there is another veteran still in service dated 1258. 
Its inscription is: 

**O REX GLORIZ VENI CVM PACE ME RESONANTE PIA 

POPVLO SVC€CVRRE MAREA 


ANNO DOMINI M’cc”L” vit” XV KLAS AVGVSTI STRVOTA EST 
CAMPANA,” 


The date refers to the casting of the bell. Most 
of our bells have been recast once or oftener. In 
most cases the new bell is smaller than its pre- 
decessor, and peals of three or four large have 
became five or six smaller bells. 

This operation is rendered necessary by the 
cracking of the original bell from the continual opera- 
tion of the clapper, which, always striking in one 
place, makes a depression there. In many cases 
this result has been hastened by the lazy practice of 
ringing with a rope attached to the clapper, a sure 
and swift method of breaking the stoutest bell. 

The custom of bell ringing, introduced at the 
Reformation gave a stimulus to the acquirement of 
peals; and a great number of large bells were 
melted down for the purpose. Thus large, ancient 
bells are only found in small villages, where there 
are no peals. 

The name of the bell is that conferred at its 
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baptism. I think myself justified in applying this 
name to a rite accompanied with incense, salt, oil, 
. and a special dedication to a special purpose, though 
the Roman Catholic Church has authoritatively 
decided that the ceremony is, theologically, a bene- 
diction only. This being the case, there is no 
irreverence in saying that its effect has not been 
always immediately visible. A traveller, writing, in 
1691, certain “ Observations on a journey to Naples,’ 
informs us thatinaconvent of Benedictinesat Bemonia, 
a bell was “baptised” by the name of Proculus, 
and dedicated to 8. Proculus; the sexton, whose 
name was also Proculus, taking so important a 
part in the proceedings that he seems to have 
neglected the minor duty of seeing that the hanging 
arrangements were secure. As soon as the ceremony 
was concluded, the ‘ blessed bell” emphasised the 
transaction by dropping on the devoted head of © 
its unlucky namesake, and committing murder 
‘and suicide simultaneously. The sympathy of the 
-monks took the truly Italian shape of the following 
epigram : 
‘*Si procul a Proculo Proculi campana fuisset 
Jam procul a Proculo Proculus ipse fuisset.” 

On ancient bells the name which is generally 
given is that of a patron saint; on modern 
bells, in Protestant countries, that of the giver or 
founder. The name is sometimes merely pro- 
claimed ; but is generally merged in the legend. 

‘In a few cases the names are allegorical. Thus 
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five of the bells of Pisa, 1664, are named L’assompta, 
De crucefisso, La giustizia, La Pasquarreccia, and Del 
Pozzo; each bearing an appropriate verse, as: 

‘* Assumpta est Maria in Celsum ; 

Gaudent Angeli ; laudantes benedicant Dominum ;” 
and at Ashover Church, Derbyshire, there is a peal 
(1814) giving the names of the victories of Queen 
Anne’s reign, thus: 1, Blenheim; 2, Barcelona; 3, 
Ramilies; 4, Menin; 5, Turin; 6, Eugene; 7, 
Marlborough; 8, Queen Anne ; each name being 
coupled with a verse. 

The name of the founder is absent from most very 
old bells, which generally bore only some pious 
ejaculation or passage from Scripture. Where it 
appears it is in simple form, “ Halton fecit (Arundel, 
1810), Miles Gray made mee” (Chidderton, 1634),. 
but it is occasionally introduced into the legend, 
sometimes with whimsical effect, as at West 
Hoathly, Sussex : 


‘BLESSED BE THE NAME OF THE LORD+1581+J0SEPH CARTER.” 


The crests or trademarks are very various, rang- 
ing from a cross or lion’s head to the counterfeit 
presentment of the reigning monarch. The only 
English sovereigns so distinguished are Edward I., 
Edward III., with their consorts Eleanor and 
Philippa, Henry VI. and Matilda, with the young 
Prince Edward. _ 

Besides the names of the churchwardens, or 
mayor, that of the donor frequently appears,. 
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sometimes to the exclusion of all other matter, 
notably in the case of a bell in Arundel Church, 
which may fairly be described as having the most 
offensive inscription of any in Britain: ‘‘ The most 
high, potent, and most noble prince Henry Charles, 
Duke of Norfolk, Harl Marshal and Hereditary 
Marshal of England, Harl of Arundel, Surrey, and 
Norfolk, Baron Fitzallan, Clun and Oswaldestre, 
and Maltravers, Knight of the most noble Order of 

the Garter.” 

With far other feelings we read the plaintive 
appeal of the old bell at Botolphs, Sussex : 

Of your charite prat for the soulles of John Slutter, 
dohn Hunt, and CAillem Sutter. 

Of your charity.” Rich enough to make so 
valuable a donation, they knew—kind souls—that 
they were bound for a far off country, where the 
prayer of one grateful heart would avail more than 
gold or silver. Not in vain are the words written. 
Wherever, within the sound of that bell, men bow 
beneath the crushing load of sorrow, or leap up 
heavenwards with joy, the sweet chime, falling on 
their ear, shall come laden with the voices of the 
pious Three, and call forth blessings on their 
memory; for the titles of the proud decay with 
their tombs, or pass away with their riches to the 
next heir, but pious words and goodly acts live in 
anen’s hearts for ever. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BELL MOTTOES. 


When the bells of Rylston played 
ciated mi sg apse gt tote oes a bs ‘aa 
Mee Gace hove “eile be seen. WORDSWORTH, 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that, if 
the written records which tell of social and public 
life in England during the last nine centuries were 
entirely swept away, a very fair idea of both might 
be obtained from the legends inscribed upon our 
church bells. The successive races that have 
tenanted our island, Celt and Saxon, Monk and 
Warrior, have left their durable impress upon these 
metallic scrolls in a chronicle no less intelligible 
than Act of Parliament or Indenture of Agreement. 

The curious in such lore may read on the ancient 
bell of St. Mura (figured in No. 4 of the Ulster 
Journal of Archeology, Oct., 1853), or on that of 
St. Keynd, or Cenew (described in Jones’ History of 
Brecknockshire, 1809, and in the British Catalogue 
of 1859), a true, though unwritten account of the 
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‘state of men and manners in the seventh century. 
No name, no date, no letters of any kind. The 
time was not yet come in which men were to work 
for posterity. Small and of clumsy manufacture, 
the Celtic bell marks the rude attempts of simple 
missionaries to provide a means of calling the faithful 
together. It was diminutive, forin the absence of large 
foundries, they could do no better; badly shaped, 
for ‘ Fair science shone not on its humble birth ;” 
but they had done what they could to make it 
comely, and few bells have been so richly decorated, 
albeit the taste was somewhat barbaric. Go now 
to London on a Sunday morning, and listen if, 
among the thousand varied and melodious notes 
that call to Christian prayer, there is one to be 
compared to this, which, sounding in a strange and 
heathen land, proclaimed, with its puny voice, the 
tidings of a gospel which was yet to take deep root 
and spread its branches wide; till, from that tiny 
mustard seed, had sprung a glorious tree, in whose 
folhage the birds of far off lands should find a 
shelter. , 

Not less marked is the aspect of those bell 
which have survived the pious devastation of the 
Tudor missionaries and the holy plunderers of the 
Reformation. The patient, industrious artificers 
who reared them to their giddy perches were true 
monks. They thought not of their pedigree in the 
past; they had no hope for posterity in the future. 
‘Their joys and their sorrows, their possessions and 
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the fruit of their labour, their very name were the 
property of the Church. For Her they fashioned 
the shapely mould and melted the glowing metal; 
for Her they hung the ponderous clapper, and 
chased the polished surface of the bell with tasteful 
devices. How patiently and how well they worked. 
No matter if their own frail life should give out 
before the task was ended, another workman would 
complete it for them. In the florid embellishment 
of such bells all was made subservient to this 
one idea. No name of abbot or founder should 
mingle mortal thoughts with higher associations, 
no date should mark a break in the wondrous 
history of eternity. Only the cross or sacred 
symbols might be seen there, or, if letters should 
be carved, some verse of scripture, or pious 
ejaculation from the mass-book best befitted the 
occasion. Such inscriptions as the following are 
found everywhere : 
**Te deum Laudamus ”—Zastbourne, Sussex. 
‘*Venite Exultemus Domino ”—Peterborough Cathedral. 


‘** Christe audi nos ”— Westminster Abbey. 
*“‘God save the younyg ”’—Clapham Beds. 


Some of these are very ancient; some, of modern 
manufacture, have been content to imitate their 
predecessors. The curious inversion in the last is 
not easily explained. Probably the artificer could 
not read the text from which he copied. 

From such inscriptions to a declaration of the 
name or merits of their patron saint was a step 
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which sufficiently marks the corresponding change 
in the national religion. Thus we have: 

‘¢ Sancta Paule, ora pro nobis ”—JHistead. 

**O Sancte Stephane ”— Washington, Sussex. 

‘*Virginis egregiz dicor Campana Marie, 

8.T.O.P.N. (Sancte Thoma, ora pro nobis ”—Dorchester, Oxon. 

“*Vox Augustini sonat in aure Dei”—Balcombe, Sussex. 

A little later in our history, and bell and monk 
have changed. The praying ascetic has become 
the preaching friar ; and the bell, fond of its own 
voice, has commenced to hold forth as well. Very 
discreetly at first ; only words of wisdom are found 
on the more ancient of these sonorous monitors. It 
would indeed be difficult to find fault with such 
counsel as: 

‘* Fear God, Honour the King ”—St. Nicholas, Brighton. 


‘¢ Ye people all who hear us ring, 
Be faithful to your God and King ”—Hurstpierpoint. 


** All you who hear my mournful sound, 
Repent before you lie in the ground, 
And seek the Lord while here you breathe, 


There’s no repentance after death ” 
— Wolverhampton Collegiate Church. 


The last line irresistibly suggests the profaner rhyme 
in ‘‘ Down among the dead men.” 
‘*Omnia fiant ad gloria Dei ”—S¢. Neots. 
‘**T wish to die, to live heavenly ”—Attleborough, 1617. 
But preaching begets egotism in the preacher, 
and we find the bells soon beginning to set forth 
their own praises, delicately at first, as: 


‘*T call the quick to church and dead to grave” 
—Stratton, Cornwali. 
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‘*T to the Church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all”—Launcells, Cornwall. 


‘¢ Music is medicine to the mind ”—St. Michaels, Coventry. 
** Ante jacetis humo sonitu recipiscite meesto ”—Tanfield, 1695. 
‘* Beatus est populus qui exaudiunt clangorem ”—Tan/jield. 


‘‘ Nos resonare jubent Pietas, mors, atque voluptas ” 
St. Andrews, Plymouth. 


but soon with an amount of self conceit that tempts us 
to knock their clappers about their empty heads, e.7.: 
‘*Cum sono si non vis venire 
Nunquam ad preces cupies ire” —Moreton Pinkney, 1629. 


** Although I am both light and small, 
I will be heard above you all ”’—Bewhill, Sussex. 


*¢] mean to make it understood, 
That though I’m little, I am good ”—Hove, Sussex. 


‘<Tf you have a judicious ear, 
You'll own my voice is sweet and clear ”—/Zurstpierpoint. 


**Me melior vere, 
Non est Campana sub ere”—Tast Dean, near Eastbourne. 

From noisiness to vanity, from self praise to 
fulsome adulation, such is the moral descent of the 
bell legend. ‘The parish church that had but one 
bell, envious of its neighbour that had two, called 
on the richer members of its congregation to supply 
the new felt want; and the bells so bought were 
bound to record the gift. Thus we have at 
Northfield, Worcestershire, on six bells: 

1. Though once but five we now are six, 

And ’gainst our casting some did strive, 
. But when a day of meeting there was fixed, 
. Appeared nine ’gainst twenty-six. 


. It was Wm. Kettle that did contrive 
To make us six that were but five.” 


or me 9 bo 
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The fifth bell bears only the date and names of 
Churchwardens. What a change does this comic 
glorification of William Kettle present from the 
solemn inscription in Westminster Abbey, dated 
1430: 


‘*Remember John Whitmell,. Isabel, his wife, and 
William Rus, who first gave this bell.” 


In that old time, bells sounded to the praise of 


the Creator : 
‘*Tympanis patrem laudate sonantibus altum ” 
— Westminster Abbey. 


but prudence suggested a diversion of adoration : 
‘* At proper times my voice I'll raise, 
And sound to my subscribers’ praise””—Buzxted. 

A lively gratitude for subscriptions is a constant 
feature of the bells of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century. , 

- ‘Kind heaven increase their bounteous store, 
And bless their souls for evermore ’”—Leominster. 


<I, by subscription that was raised, 
Recasted was to celebrate God’s praise ”—Dollington. 


Such another tribute appears on the sixth bell of 
St. Mary’s, Ticehurst, the first five being instructive 
on the subject of bell ringing : 

‘*], Iam she that leads the van, 
Then follow me now if you can. 
2. Then I speak next, I can you tell, 
So give me rope and ring me well. 
3. Now I am third, as I suppose, 
Mark well now time and fourth close, 
4, As I am fourth, I will explain, 
If you'll keep time you'll credit gain. 
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. NowI am fifth, as I suppose, 
Then ring me well, and tenor close, 


or 


6. This is to show for ages yet to come, 
That by subscription we were cast and hung, 
And Edward Lulham is his name, 
That was the actor of the same. 


The founders and even churchwardens are as 
gratefully commemorated : 
‘* Per quos fundatur, 
Jacobus precibus tuentor ”—-Siddlesham. 


““Cura Johannis Peckhami et Edwardi Morlii Gen : Gardianorum 
hujus ecclesiz in anno 1674, resurgimus e ruinis fulgure 
factis 2d Junii, 1673 ”»—Bozgrove. 


“‘Tam y¢ bell of Jesus, and Edward is our King, 
Sir Thomas Heywood first caused me to ring ”— 
Lichfield, Destroyed 1652. 


Even monumental brass rises up to the grateful 
theme. At St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s—Pell—a brass 
plate informs us that: 


“Here lies George Theobald, a lover of bells, 
And of this House, as this epitaph tells, 
He gave a bell freely to grace the new steeple. 
Ring out his praises therefore ye good people.” 


Many inscriptions on bells have reference to their 
special duties, and will have their place in the next 
chapter. Some record matters political. Thus in 
Ashover Church, Derbyshire, we read: 

‘‘ This old bell rung the downfall of Buonaparte, and broke, 
April, 1814.” 
So at Bex, in the Canton de Vand: 


‘* Mentem sanctam spontaneum honorem Deo et patria 
liberationem.” 
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refering somewhat indistinctly to the incorporation 
of the Canton, in 14.76. 

At St. Mary’s, Oxon, there is a bell dated 1612, 
which bears by way’of inscription what appears to 
be music, but no one seems to have succeeded in 
interpreting it. Perhaps, after all, it may be but 
a cipher. 

Here and there a bell indulges in a sentiment 
like those dear to the heart of Dick Swiveller. On 
a bell in the old Parish Church of Brighton, and in 
scores of other belfries, we find 


‘* Peace and good neighbourhood.” 


But even these are interesting when compared with 
some more ancient legends. At Bermerton, Wilts, 
and five or six other places, the alphabet is placed 
upon the bell, and Pucknowle, Dorsetshire, 1629, 
informs us that : 


‘* HETHATVVILLPVRCHASHONORSGAYN page TANCIENTLA’ tere 
STILMAYNTAYNE,’ 


in explanation whereof be it said that lather in Old 
English means “to make a noise.” 

We may fitly conclude this chapter in the words 
inscribed on the tower of Batley Church, Yorkshire, 
in memory of its former bells : 


‘** And now our changes all are rung, 
Here ends our dying song, 
Our last, our final peal is o’er, 
Farewell, farewell, ding dong.” 
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CHAPTER. VIII. 


TUE VARIOUS USES OF THE CHURCH BELLS. 


© Tlow sweet the music of those village beils, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear, 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Nov pealing loud again and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on,—COWPER’S TASK. 


The inscription with which we head a former 
chapter records some of the varied purposes to 
which the church bell has been applied; and it will 
be seen, on careful consideration, that these uses, in 
Iingland at least, grew, first from its sacred character, 
then from its power of arresting attention, and 
finally from its musical qualities. Thus we have a 
complete chain of cause and effect. Because the 
bells were intended as a sacred signal, they were 
consecrated; because they were consecrated, they 
were applied to public uses of a holy,and afterwards 
of a secular character; because they were applied 
to public uses they were increased in size; and the 
care required in the manufacture of large bells led 
to that study which resulted in their becoming 
melodious. 


fe 
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One of the earliest uses, not purely ecclesiastical, to 
which the church or convent bell was put was that of 
the Curfew, not introduced, as is popularly supposed, 
by William the Conqueror, but by one whose name 
is justly associated in English minds with all that 
is good and great—Alfred the Saxon. When that 
monarch restored the University at Oxford (founded 
by St. Frideswide) to the dignity it has since so well 
sustained, he drew up a code of regulations for its 
conduct, amongst which we are told that a bell 
should be rung at eight o’clock in the evening, when 
all should cover their fires and go to bed. The 
term applied, though intelligible enough to many of 
our Yorkshire farmers, may need explanation to 
some of our town readers. The old fires were made 
in the centre of a large hearth, and the accumulated 
ashes were swept to the back and sides. At Curfew 
the large logs were removed, and the cold ashes 
raked over the fire, so as to cover it.. A fire so 
covered will often keep smouldering for days, and 
can be relighted by adding fuel, and admitting air ; 
a most important consideration in the days of tinder 
boxes. 

The same custom is still pursued in the backwoods 
of America, in the Australian bush, and in our 
own “ black country ” where the great coal fires are 
“raked” in the old fashion nightly. The Norman 
Conqueror had doubtless been familiar with the 
custom in France, and was probably surprised that 
his new subjects resented, as an act of tyranny, an 
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enactment which must have been common in the 
days of Edward the Confessor. The bitterness of 
their resentment seems somewhat to have affected 
him nevertheless. We are told that ‘As he lay a 
dying, the bell of a neighbouring church. ringing 
for vespers roused him from stupor, and he asked 
‘If he were in England, and yonder the Curfew 
ringing.’ ”? When told he was in his own Normandy, 
and the bell was for evening prayer, he ‘charged 
them bid the monks pray for his soul, and remained 
awhile dull and heavy.” Henry I., who seems to 
have added to his learning a large amount of tact, 
modified the law, and Curfew, no longer compulsory, 
settled into a cherished custom. English farmers, 
who were generally quite ready for bed at eight 
o’clock, had no objection to a bell which told them 
that the appointed hour had come, and the clergy, 
who had, as we have seen, a service at that time, 
rang Curfew as a matter of course. Long after old 
habits had changed, the name remained; and we 
find in the Liber Albus, as late as 1340, regulations 
against going armed after “Curfew.” Time rolled 
on, and, in Protestant times, the Vespers and 
Compline had no longer a meaning; but still village 
bells ring out the Angelus at eight o’clock, and 
Gray but uses the still popular term when he tells 
us that : 
‘*The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 

Among the many stories attached to these eight 

o’clock bells, one is too pretty to be forgotten. In 
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an English village a bride had stolen forth, Ginevra- 
like, upon her wedding day, to hide in the furze. 
Becoming frightened, she left her place of conceal- 
_ ment, and, taking a wrong path, lost herself on the 
- common. Darkness came on with heavy snow, and 
visions of robbers made night more dreadful to the 
bewildered girl. But hark! Through the darkness 
comes the sound, never so sweet as now, of the old 
church bell, rmging for Curfew. Guided homeward 
by the welcome tone, she fell on her knees in 
gratitude that lasted to her dying hour; for her first 
act was to present a chime of bells to the church that 
had so befriended her, her last to bequeath a sum of 
money to keep up the good old custom for ever. 
Another use to which church and turret bells 
were early adapted, and which their commanding 
position and sonorous voice would readily suggest, 
was that of sounding an alarm. In an early state 
of society the fear of invasion from warlike 
neighbours would prompt this means of summoning 
the martial to the fray, and warning the weak or 
timid to seek shelter. “Many are the allusions in 
our poets to such customs. Thus Macaulay 
represents the bells of London as signalling the 


appearance of the Armada: 
‘¢ And with a shriek, and with a cry, the royal city woke, 
At once on all her thousand gates arose the watching fires ; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires.” 


So Shakespeare, in Othello: 
‘‘ Silence that dreadful bell ; it frights the isle 
From her propriety.” 
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And in the well-known song of “Bonnie Dundee,” 
we have: 


‘* Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street, 
The bells are rung backward, the drums they are beat.” 


“ Ringing backward” is not to be taken literally. 
It is a technical term for ringing a muffled peal, and 
is the recognised signal of rebellion. 

Under the name of “tocsin” (toque sem, or 
signum), the alarm bell is answerable for dreadful 
doings; Church bells rang in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s night, the Sicilian vesper’s, 
and scores of other minor massacres done in 
the sacred names of religion or patriotism ; indeed, 
there are few national crimes that have not 
been so heralded; but the true mission of the bell 
is gentler, and even the alarum is more used 
for saving life than destroying it. Advantage 
has been taken of the great height at which belfries 
are usually placed to use them as watch towers, 
whence the coming of an enemy may be discerned. 
There is no enemy so dreadful as fire; and church 
bells, from very ancient times, have given warning 
of conflagrations. Where there were several bells, 
one was dedicated to this especial use, and sometimes 
proclaimed the fact in its inscription. On a bell at 
St. Michael’s, Coventry, is written: 

‘*T am, and have been called the Common Bell, 
To ring when fire breaks out to tell.” 
on another at Sherborne, Dorsetshire, 1652: 


** Lord, quench this furious flame. 
Arise, run, help put out the same.” 
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and, to pass over the Channel, a bell at Ghent tells 
Us 
‘‘Mynem naem is Roelant 
Als ick clippe, das ist brandt 
Als ick luyde 
Dan ist storm in Flanderland.” 
That is: 
** My name is Roelant, 
When I toll, that is for fire ; 
When I chime, 
That is for storm in Flanders.” 


On the Continent the “fire alarm” is still kept up, 
but, in the younger towns of America and Australia, 
a special look-out tower is erected, and the signal fcr 
a fire (as in our navy) is a rapid continuous ringing, 
followed by a regulated number of strokes to indicate 
the locality of the fire. 

Another function of the bell is indicated in 
the inscription found on one at St. Budeaux, 
Plymouth : 


‘*Gaudeo cum gaudentibus 
Doleo cum dolentibus.” 


It has, indeed, been ever the privilege of this 
mighty instrument to act as the mouthpiece of a 
nation’s joy or sorrow; and this privilege, like 
many others, becomes a somewhat onerous respon- 
sibility. Thus, the archives of Bray, in Berkshire, 
dolefully chronicle as an item of expenditure, in 
1601: 


‘¢ Payed for not ringing when Queen dined at 
Folly ... of No: a ie con Oy SS eae 
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and similar entries testify to the fining of St. 
Lawrence, Reading, 1529: 


‘* When Queen came into town 4 oO Oh Oe 
and of St. Mary’s, Lambeth: 
‘When King came tad we serum eae ae 


More dutiful bells in janie recorded their 
satisfaction at the accession and abdication of 
James II.; the birth and successive defeats of 
his son, the Pretender; or summoned to prayer 
against William of Orange, to thanksgiving for 
his accession and to mourning for his decease. 
The Vicar of Bray aforesaid was consistent as 
compared with the church bells; and yet, perhaps, 
they did but too faithfully represent the sentiments 
of their patrons; the incertus vulgus, the ever 
changing rabble, whose applause is fickle as the 
steeple vane, and, like it, always turns to the 
prevailing wind. 


QOD 


CHAPTER IX. 


FURTHER USES OF THE CHURCH BELLS. 


“And they went and told the sexton 
And the sexton tolled the bell,—Hoop. 


The ancient bell legend, to which we have already 

referred, records several uses of the bell: 
*‘Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbata plango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos. 

The dispersal of thunder storms and hurricanes was 
probably a natural effect of the concussion caused 
by the heavy sound; but the reverence of our 
forefathers traced it to the holy office of the bells, 
and the benediction which had been pronounced 
over them; the rather as violent storms were 
then attributed to the powerful agency of evil 
spirits. This is directly stated by Wynkyn de 
Worde, in the Golden Legend. ‘The evil spirits 
that be in the region of the air doubt much when 
they hear the bells ring; and this is the cause why 
the bells are rung when it thunders, or when great 
tempests or outrages of weather happen; to the 
end that the fiends and evil spirits should be 
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abashed and flee, and cease of the moving of 
tempests.” This goodly custom was kept up till 
the time of the Commonwealth, though generally 
condemned as a “ Popish superstition” by Protes- 
tants. Thus we read in the “Burning of St. 
Paul’s Church, -in London,” that among “other 
superstitions” is enumerated “ringing the hallowed 
bell in great tempests and lightenings,” and Aubrey 
informs us that the churchwardens “did not 
entirely trust to the ringing of bells for the 
dispersion of tempests; for, in 1313, a cross, full of 
reliques of divers saints, was set on St. Paul’s 
Steeple to preserve from all tempests.” Here 
again we have a precaution familiar to modern 
science in the cruciform lightning conductor. 

There is evidence that these laudable efforts were 
sometimes crowned with a degree of success hardly 
contemplated by their designers. A cutting from 
the Teatro Critico narrates the following: ‘On 
Good Friday, 1718, there arose a most violent 
tempest on a part of the Coast of Brittany. 
Twenty-four churches were struck by lightning; 
and what is very remarkable is, that the lightning 
fell only on the churches in which the bells were 
ringing, without touching many others in thé 
neighbourhood in which the custom of not ringing 
on Good Friday was observed.” The irreverent 
mind may, perhaps, see in this incident a strong 
argument for “the custom of not ringing on Good 
Friday,” but it certainly furnishes abundant proof 
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that church bells have some effect on storms. That 
others, besides the ancient curators of St. Paul’s, 
have thought so is proved by the fact that so lately 
as 1852 the Bishop of Malta ordered the church 
bells to be rung to “lay a gale of wind.” 

The clause “paco cruentos” is justified by, at 
least, one historical incident. When Clothair 
besieged Sens, in 610, Lupus, Bishop of Orleans, 
ordered the bells of St. Stephen to be rung; and 
Clothair, frightened, gave up the attack. 

The modern ‘“‘tollmg to church” is said to be a 
relic of the “Ave” bell, which was formerly rung 
before service to invite to preparatory prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin. As we have already said, the call 
to prayer was the first and special object of the 
church bells, and this duty is referred to frequently 
in their inscriptions, e.g. : 

‘* Per me fideles 
Invocantur ad preces.”— Banningham, Norfolk. 


‘*T to prayer the living do combine, 
The dead shall hear a greater sound than mine.” — 
Cheltenham. 


The last couplet rises to sublimity, if we imagine 
the “greater sound” to refer to the time when 
“The trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised,” but the poet was quite innocent of such 
intentions, and merely meant that the living were 
summoned by a small bell, and that the largest was 
used to announce funerals. 

The bell, under the Romish sway, traced man’s 
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life from his baptism in the church to his funeral in 
the churchyard. His marriage formed an epoch 
which was duly signalled, and all the bells joined in 
a jubilation which bore a direct ratio to the 
liberality of the bridegroom. A bell in Rye 
Church, Sussex, thus alludes to the custom: 
**In wedlock bands, all ye who join 
With hands your hearts unite, 


So shall our tuneful tongues combine 
To bless the nuptial rite.” 


As the ordinary death, which transferred the 
christian from the church on earth to the church 
in Heaven, had its solemn knell, so that more 
dreadful death which, in the awful ceremony of 
excommunication, shut out the sinner from hope 
here or hereafter, was also accompanied with the 
tolling of the bell. Everybody is familiar with the 
terms of the curse pronounced on these occasions. 
An American Roman Catholic Bishop, debating with 
Archibald Campbell, of Kentucky, coolly affirmed 
this curse to have been composed by Lawrence 
Sterne, and to have appeared for the first time in 

' Tristian Shandy; but it is given at full length in 
Staveley’s “Churches,” and is there appointed 
‘for the Ist Sunday in Advent, Ist Sunday in 
Lent, Sunday in the Octave of the B.V.M., and 
Trinity Sunday. The office concluded with tke 
words: 


‘Fiat, fiat, fiat. Doe to the boke, Quench the candle, 
Ring the bell. Amen, amen, amen.” 
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This was, of course, the ceremony alluded to in 
‘* Marmion :” 
‘* And calls the Prioress to aid, 
To curse with candle, bell, and book.” 

Pope Sebastian, who died in 605, first introduced 
the custom of striking the hours, in order that the 
horce canonice might be duly observed; but the 
habit was never universal, and our simple ancestors 
were content to keep time by the bells that 
announced the daily or special services. The Ave 
Marias, at six in the morning, and at noon, were 
useful in indicating the hours for labour and dinner ; 
and one evening bell at least, did household service. 
This was the “‘ Pancake Bell,” rung from the largest 
of the peal on Shrove Tuesday, to call people 
together that they might confess their sins, receive 
absolution, and prepare for the solemn fast of Lent. 
As part of this preparation, they collected all the 
suet, lard, and dripping in the house, made it into 
pancakes and invited the apprentices to assist in 
consuming them. Taylor, the water poet, comments 
on this practice in terms of scurrilous abuse. 
Although, as we have seen, the labourer was called 
by the church bells to work and dinner, there was 
no recognised signal for the cessation of toil; and 
this omission was frequently rectified by local 
custom, sometimes sustained by private liberality. 
One instance is worth recording, as it recalls the 
the history of one of our childhood’s darlings—poor 
Dick Whittington. That wise and charitable 
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merchant bequeathed ‘“‘two tenements in Hosier 
Lane, for the ringing of the Tenor Bell of Bow 
Church every morning at six o’clock, and every 
evening at eight.” The ’prentices of London 
were naturally offended at any delay in the ringing 
of the latter bell, and an old print represents them 
as saying, in chorus: 
** Clerk of the Bow Bells, 
With thy yellow locks, 
For thy late ringing 

Thy head shall have knocks.” 

To which the clerk submissively replies: _ 


** Children of Cheap 
Hold you all still, 
For you shall have Bow Bell 
Rung at your will.” 


In the above instance of Whittington’s thoughtful- 
ness for the class to which he had once belonged, 
we have strong presumptive evidence for the truth 
of the legend which has linked his name with the 
subject of our book. Who, indeed, standing on 
Highgate Hill, beside the noble charity his 
liberality has founded, would wish to doubt that 
here the weary, friendless boy looked tearfully back 
on the great town that had received him so 
inhospitably, and heard the sweet bell voices say : 

‘Turn again, Whittington, 

; Lord Mayor of London.” 
A selfish, pitiless despot, in his hour of brief 
authority, once said of the people, whom afterwards 

E 
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he called ‘‘the most honourable of all my foes,” 
The English are a nation of Shopkeepers.” 
Proudly we accept the name, and claim this London 
Shopkeeper as our own. Oh, how the grandeur of 
a Napoleon pales before the worth of one genuine 
hero. True to his duty, loyal to his trust, he rose 
from a faithful servant to be the trusty partner and 
son-in-law of his employer. As, in youth, his name 
is associated with kindness to one of the most 
defenceless of God’s creatures, so, in a ripe old 
age, we find him spending his immense wealth 
to educate the young, to feed the hungry, and 
to relieve the wretched. The emperor who trod 
kings beneath his heel is scarcely remembered 
now, save. by his effigy at Madam Tussaud’s; but 
the loyal subject who so hospitably entertained and 
liberally assisted his sovereign still lives im the 
gratitude of lonely age and helpless infancy, 
and his story, fancifully embellished, but not more 
beautiful than in its simple truth, will be told 
amongst our nursery tales while England endures. 


CHAPTER - X. 


THE PASSING BELL. 


‘t as a sullen bell 
Nemember’d knolling a departed friend.”—SHARKESPERE. 


The mournful knell which, heard in the busy 
town or peaceful hamlet, reminds us that another 
fellow-creature has passed over the awful bridge 
that separates things visible from things invisible, 
is called, all England over, a “ Passing Bell.” So 
firmly are the name and the thing united, that in 
some counties ‘“passmg” and “tolling” are 
synonymous, and the sexton is said to pass the bell. 
Two hundred years ago, however, the passing bell 
was something widely different; and its real 
signification is linked with some of the most 
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sorrowful scenes in history. In the ancient English 
church there were two bells connected with life’s 
solemn close. One, the funeral bell, was rung in 
the parish church during the whole time of the 
funeral, that those who could not be present might 
know what was going on, and fall into such > 
meditation or prayer as befitted the occasion. This 
bell was, I believe, never compulsory, and is at 
present optional. The modern formation of 
cemeteries has tended to substitute the “service 
bell” of the mortuary chapel for the “dead bell” 
of older times. The other, the true passing bell, 
was rung during the last moments of the dying 
man, and was compulsory as lately as the reign of 
Charles IT., when, as we have already said, it formed 
an enquiry in the Articles of Visitation. In 
Chichester: Diocese the question took the following 
form. ‘Is there a passing bell tolled, that they 
who are within the hearing of it may be moved in 
their private devotions to recommend the state 
of the departing soul into the hands of their 
Redeemer ; a duty which all Christians are bound to 
perform, out of a fellow-feeling of their common 
mortality?” 

The above explanation of the motive for the 
practice agrees substantially with the injunction 
given by Durand, about 1190, in his “ Rationale.” 

“When anyone is dying, bells must be tolled, 
that the people may put wp prayers—twice for a 
woman, thrice for a man: if for a clergyman, as 
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many times as he had orders—and at the conclusion, 
a peal on all the bells, to distinguish the quality of 
the person for whom the people are to put up their 
prayers.” 

A curious story, told by the Venerable Bede, in 
his Kcclesiastical History, alludes to the custom as 
then established. He tells us that when the Abbess 
of St. Hilda’s was dying, a sister in a distant 
monastery heard, in her sleep, a bell like “that 
which called them to prayers when any one was 
departing.” She roused the others, to exhort them 
to pray and sing a requiem. 

Another anecdote comes down from the dim past 
to show us what our ancestors thought of the 
passing bell. When Lady Katherine Grey (sister 
to the ill-fated Lady Jane) died in the Tower, she, 
though supposed to be unconscious, heard Sir Owen 
Hopton, the Constable of the Tower, say to Mr. 
Bockeham, “‘ Were it not best to send to the church, 
that the bell may be rung?” She said, ‘ Good Sir 
Owen, be it so,” and immediately died. 

The passing bell had once another purpose 
besides those already mentioned. It was “ to call 
for prayer for a safe passage, and to keep away evil 
spirits from the body.” Our ancestors had very 
practical notions, and the parting of the “ Soul, the 
body’s guest,’ assumed with them a very material 
form. In their simple belief, the spirit of their 
friend, at the moment of decease, came out of the 
body, and walked forth, invisible to human eyes, 
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but in outward form “every inch a man.” In 
expectation of this event, preparations were made for 
getting him out of the house as quickly as possible. 
Windows were opened, and the street door left 
ajar, that he might meet with no obstruction which 
might turn him back and cause him to remain at 
home in the unpleasant character of a ghost. The 
rooms were darkened, and the mirrors covered, 
lest the dreadful form, once reflected there, might 
become visible to those who afterwards looked into 
them. Nor was the forsaken body left unguarded. 
Demons might steal it, and it might return to earth 
clothed with the awful attributes of a vampire. 
To prevent so lamentable a contingency, the passing 
bell was rung, and christians were exhorted to pray, 
till the last sacrament of the church, and the 
presence of holy water and burning tapers, chased 
evil spirits from the vicinity of the corpse; and 
when it left the chamber of death and passed out of 
the hands of the clergy it was buried in consecrated 
ground, where Satan dared not intrude. Those 
unhappy ones who were buried in unhallowed spots 
were known frequently to reappear in human form, 
but tenanted by fiends. 

In spite of Nelson’s assurance, already quoted, 
that “the pious Christian, if his senses held out so 
long, can hear even his passing bell without 
disturbance,” its sound must have added solemnity 
to the deathbed even of those whose hopes of 
heaven were most assured. How much more then 


‘ 
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to those who are passing from a criminal life to 
a felon’s doom, and who, still in health and strength, 
can trace on the prison clock the minutes which 
separate them from a world of whose realities they 
have heard, perhaps for the first time, from the 
Chaplain. The Church of St. Sepulchre’s, Holburn, 
has acquired a melancholy celebrity from its tolling 
when prisoners in Newgate are to be executed. 
The commencement of this practice is memorable, 
as it is connected with the name of a London 
merchant whose goodness and munificence parallel 
those of Whittington. <A tract, published by 
Andrew Nixer, in 1612, entitled “‘ London’s Dove, 
or the Merchant Taylour; a Memoriall of the life 
and death of Maister Robert Dove, Citizen 
Merchant Taylour of London; and of his several 
almes, deeds, and large bounties to the pore in his 
lifetime,” records the history of a just man, long 
since made perfect, of whom London may well be 
proud. Among the legacies bequeathed for 
charitable purposes, at his death in 1605, by one 
whose life had been spent in active benevolence 
are: 
“To 13 aged men, 20 nobles yearly apiece, and every 
three years to each man a gown. 
To 60 poor widows and 6 men of St. Botolph’s, Wilts, 
also 4 nobles a year. 
Special charities for ‘pore young beginners’ of the 
Company of Merchant Taylours. 
£18 a year for ever to Christ’s Hospital, to train up and 
instruct 10 young scholars in the knowledge of music 
and prick-song. 
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To relieve the prisoners in Newgate and Ludgate. 
Tolling the bell for condemned persons every day until 
they suffer death.” 


The special charity with which we have to do 
is defined as follows: fifty pounds are bequeathed 
for its carrying out. A clergyman shall go to 
Newgate at ten o’clock on the night previous to 
execution. He shall there “stand as near the 
window as he can, where the condemned persons 
do lie for execution, with a handbell given to the 
parishioners by the said Robert Dove, and shall 
give there twelve solemn towles with double strokes, 
and then, after a good pause, deliver, with a loud 
and audible voice, with his face toward the prison 
window, to the end that pore condemned persons 
may give good ear, and be the better stirred up to 
watchfulness and prayer, an _ exhortation to 
repentance.” When the sad procession started for 
Tyburn “The cart shall stay a small while against 
the church wall to hear a short exhortation pro- 
nounced by one standing bareheaded.” The bell 
was to be sounded before and after this exhortation, 
and the great bell was to be “tolled as a passing 
bell”? and an “honest stipend” was assigned to the 
the beadle of Merchant Taylor’s Hall to see it done. 

Those of us who are old enough to remember the 
public executions outside Newgate, with the 
profanity and callous inhumanity of the crowds 
who assembled to witness them, will appreciate the 
piety of one who, dying in the year of the 
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Gunpowder Plot, could lay plans for the comfort of 
“pore prisoners ;” and when St. Sepulchre’s sends 
forth its mournful note, may tremblingly think of 
of the great white throne and ourselves pleading 
there, while men like Robert Dove confess them- 
selves miserable sinners. 

The passing bell now only survives in the funeral 
bell, around which a good deal of folk lore has 
already collected, having been transferred, in all 
probability, from its more solemn predecessor. Thus 
we find it rung in different manners in various 
parts of England. The curious old town of 
Coventry still retains a most curious form of 
“striking out” for the dead, which is described 
at length in a communication to Notes and Queries. 
First the tenor bell strikes three times three for 
a man, or twice two for a female; then each of 
the other bells in succession strikes 60 and the 
tenor 100 strokes. The first and second alternately 
strike 60, then the second and third, the third and 
fourth, and so on down the peal till the ninth and 
tenth bells, which strike 120. Lastly, the tenor 
strikes nine for a male or six for a female, and 
there is a funeral peal rung, first all muffled, then 
“half open,” and afterwards open with changes. 

The distinction as to sex is not always made in 
the same way. At Bangor, they ring 8 for a man, 
7 for a woman, 6 for a boy, and 5 for a girl; at 
Banbury, 9 for a man, 7 for a woman, 5 for a child; 
and the differences might be multiplied ad infinitum. 
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Some churches also tell the age of the deceased by 
strokes on the bell. Lest the advocates of 
“Women’s Rights” should be affronted at the 
superior number of strokes generally accorded to 
the sterner sex, we venture to refer them to an old 
homily for Trinity Sunday, which says that “Adam 
was first; Hve, of Adam, the second; Cain (a boy), 
of Hive, the third,’ and which, had it been read on 
any other Sunday, would have doubtless reminded 
us that the daughters were still later in order of 


time. 

The peculiar effect which the Passing bell has on 
the nerves of most people is readily explained by 
its associations; but it is increased by the fact that 
the largest bell of the church is always made use of 
for the purpose. Many writers have spoken of the 
sensations awakened by the Great Bell of St. Paul’s, 
tolling for the death of the Duke of Wellington or 
some Member of the Royal Family; and the Rey. 
Alfred Gatty, in his charming little sketch of ‘The 
Bell,” describes the weird effect of the same sound. 
when the solemn knell for Nelson’s death alternated 
with the joy peals for Trafalgar won; but perhaps 
the most peculiar sensation is that produced by the 
dull sound of a heavy bell too far away to be distinctly 
recognisable. ‘he writer, as a boy, could not hear 
this sound without a shudder, and the feeling 
which oppressed him at such times was vividly 
recalled when he once listened to that most awful of 
sounds, the deep underground rumbling of an 
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earthquake. Sir Walter Scott alludes to this effect 
of the bell in Marmion: 


‘* Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 
To Warkworth cell the echoes rolled, 
His beads the wakeful hermit told ; 
The Bamborough peasant raised his head 
But slept ere half a prayer was said. 
So far was heard the mighty kneli 
The deer sprang up on Cheviot Fell, 
Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 
Listed before, aside, behind, 
Then couched him down beside the hind, 
And quaked among the mountain fern, 
To hear that sound so dull and stern. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOW BELLS ARE MADE. 


. “Slowly now the cord upheaves her, 
From her earth grave soars the Bell, 
"Mid the airs of heaven we leave her, 
In the music realm to dwell.’—BuLWER’s SCHILLER. 


r 


The casual observer who, climbing stealthily into 
the belfry, looks aloft and sees through intersecting 
“beams the “musical monsters,” with open mouths 
and long tongues, is apt to think disparagingly of 
the bell considered as a thing of beauty. This, be 
it said, is not fair to the bell; and those who form 
their opinions on such data would do well to keep 
them to themselves. How, one may ask, would 
belles of another kind stand sucha scrutiny. Let 
Helen, Venus, or even Peggy of the low-backed 


car, look downwards through cross beams with her © 


mouth open and her tongue out, and the apple of 
Paris will find another market. But go to Mears’s 
Foundry, and, at a respectful distance, gaze on the 
new-born bell, hanging on its temporary frame 
ready for testing, and you will say you never’ saw 
a goodlier sight. Its outline is perfection—Hogarth’s 


line of beauty fixed in metal; its shape that to ~ 
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which the sternest requirements of science have 
brought it, but which Nature glorified long ago in 
the pendent blossoms of the wild wood. Perfectly 
balanced, and delicately poised, it bears the impress 
of thoughtful ages. Algebraists have employed 
years in calculating its varied curves; chemists have 
spent their prime in devising its material. An 
ounce more copper, an inch less thickness, and the 
sweet voice that should have laughed with the 
jocund bridegroom, or wailed with the dejected 
mourner, will be but a discordant clang. Go, you 
who look on the bell as a gigantic toy, into the ~ 
ancient tower, where hangs, in all its melody, some 
hallowed bell. Chip, if you have the heart, one 
little slice of metal from its ponderous sides, and 
listen when it rings. Then will your secret crime 
_be sounded forth above the house tops; the bell, 
like another Lucretia, will proclaim, with changed 
voice and stammering accents, the story of the 
insult she has received, and then, bursting her own 
proud heart, be dumb for ever. This is no fancy 


_ sketch; no flight of rhetoric. A touch, a scratch, 


may break the largest bell; and the more perfect 
the note, the more certain the destruction. A finger 
pressed upon the surface, a thread tied round the 
barrel during its vibration, will break the bell as 
surely as a sledge hammer. The ancient author of 
the “De Natura Rerum,’ in his chapter de Campana, 
says, and says truly, “‘ Campana maxima, si pulsetur, 
filo circumdato etiam tenui, findetur ”—“ the 
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largest bell may be cracked by being struck when 
even a fine thread is tied around it;” nor is modern 
proof wanting to the same effect. At Hanbury, 
Burton-on-Trent, a new bell was sounded in honour 
of the architect, on the completion of the tower. 
A workman, in fun, climbed on the bell and clasped 
his legs around it; and the bell immediately cracked. 
‘'o understand the reason of this accident it is 
necessary to enquire why a bell should sound at all. 

Sound, as everybody knows now-a-days, is caused 
by waves of air, striking the tympanum of the ear. 
Whatever produces a wave causes a sound. The 
length of the wave regulates the pitch of the note, 
the long waves being low, and the short high. A 
single vibration produces a noise; a series of 
similar vibrations a musical note. If a flexible 
board, rigidly fixed, be struck with a hammer, a 
single wave is produced, and the sound is single 
also; but if only one end of the board be free, its 
successive oscillations cause a succession of waves, 
and a continued sound is produced. 

When any elastic string or wire, stretched 
between two pegs, is struck, the whole wire vibrates 
violently for a considerable time, and, in doing so, 
drives successive waves of air along, which, 
striking the ear, produce the sensation of a musical 
note. As the length of the string regulates the 
size of the wave, it is evident that the same string 
will always produce the same note, and that the 
shorter the string, the shorter the wave, and, 
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But this is not all. In the course of its vibrations, 
the string divides itself, first into halves, then into 
other fractional parts, and thus produces a series of 
smaller waves, which striking the ear in rapid 
succession blend themselves together. And here 
occurs one of those coincidences which mark the 
wondrous symmetry of Nature. The divisions of 
the string correspond with the numbers of a series 
devised by mathematicians who knew nothing of 
acoustics, and the notes produced are those which 
alone give to the human ear the sense of harmony. 

From a piano wire to a church bell is « long 
stretch ; but we can bridge it over by interposing 
another idea, that of the hoop. If a well-made 
hoop be pressed from two opposite sides, the ends 
bulge out, and between the two parts which are 
forced inwards and the two parts which are forced 
outward there are four points which do not vary 
tieir distance from the centre. These points are 
called, by mathematicians, nodes; and though, by 
shifting the position of the compressing force, any 
one of them can be made to occupy any part of the 
circle, the four notes will exactly divide the circle 
into quarters. 

If we consider that part of the bell on which the 
clapper strikes to be represented by a thin hoop, 
_ we shall see that the effect of the blow is to produce 
two waves, one in the direction of the blow, the 
other opposite it. But the elasticity of the bell 
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causes the four curves to spring back beyond their 
natural position and thus be reversed, so that two 
other waves are produced in a direction crossing 
the former at right angles. If the bell be truly 
made, the four waves will all be of the same size, 
and will produce a succession of the same sound. 
Nay, the divisions into which they afterwards break 
will be the same, while, by the same natural law 
which causes the regularity of the pendulum’s 
motion, these beats fall on the ear at measured 
intervals. ‘Thus perfect harmony is produced. 

If, however, the thickness of the bell be not 
uniform all round the circle, or if any other part of 
the bell be so constituted as to confine the motions 
of any one part of the circle more than another, the 
nodes will not exactly divide it into quarters, and 
the four sounds produced will not be the same. 
Thus perfect uniformity of form is essential. 

The problem does not, however, stop here. Every 
part of the bell vibrates, and must vibrate. If the 
bell were a mere cylinder, there would be no 
difficulty about this, but it cannot be suspended in 
that form. It is therefore essential that no part of 
the bell should be heard as a discord. Practically, 
this end is attained by making the part struck thin 
in proportion to its size, and the remainder thick ; 
but this involves much nicety. Too thin metal gives 
a poor weak sound, and the necessary thickness is 
preserved by increasing the diameter of that part. 
The gradation from thick to thin must not be 
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sudden, or the bell would be liable to split. On the 
other hand, if the “sounding bow” be too thick in 
proportion to its diameter, it will not be sufficiently 
flexible to sound at all. Thus it will be seen that 
the shape of a bell is a matter for careful consider- 
ation. The ancients seem to have had no higher 
ambition than to make a noise, and their bells 
varied from the flat cymbal to the square box. In 
China, however, better counsels early prevailed, and 
the bell was made in very just proportions. Some, 
however, of their largest are perfect cylinders, 
noisy but unmusical. The Turks use no bells, 
accounting them likely to frighten away good 
spirits; and their contempt for Christian bells is 
apparently justified by the usage of the Hastern 
Monks, who clash together pieces of iron as a 
summons to prayer. Surely these reverend janglers 
must blush when they learn from Father Polepinal, 
of the Sacred Order of St. Mary, that in his 
Ocean Mission he found the native Fijians using 
bells four feet long, capable of being heard twelve 
miles ; and that they actually blessed them and rang 
peals on them. 

The proportions of a bell as now made are 
measured by the thickness of the striking part, 
known as the “ brim;” and, taking this as the unit, 
should be as follows : 

Diameter at the mouth, 15 brims, 
we s’soulder;.ta, ” 5; 
Herokt to the shoulder, 12 __,, 


iy 
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The weight and shape of the clapper are also 
matters of study ; as a sharp clapper will soon split 
the bell, while a large one will altogether fail to 
bring out the full sound. 

The material of the bell is quite as important as 
the shape. ‘The typical bell should be flexible 
enough to bend, elastic enough to resume its original 
shape after the strongest vibration, tough enough 
to stand heavy blows without splitting, fusible 
enough to cast readily, and hard enough to retain a 
form once taken. It is not every composition that 
can fufil all these conditions, and there are few 
materials that have not been tried. No single 
metal seems to be adapted for the purpose; and 
though our pious ancestors often threw into the 
metal pot “jewels of silver and jewels of gold,” 
it is doubtful if a silver bell was ever successful for 
musical purposes. An old writer on hawking 
praises a certain London maker for the sweet sound 
of his hawk-bells, and explains the fact by the 
supposition that silver was part of their composition. 
It is, however, pretty certain that silver would not 
_ give a good tone. It is said that a set of large 
silver bells have been lately cast for the Duke of | 
Westminster, by S. Van Aerschodt of Louvain, and 
that they are hung at Haton Hall. If this be true, 
which I much doubt, the whole experiences of bell 
founders must be reversed, for it is hardly likely 
that such a celebrated bell founder as Herr Van 
Aerschodt would allow an unmusical bell to pass 
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out of his hands; but pending better information, 
I simply assert the fact that no artificer has 
approved of silver as a bell metal since Charlemagne’s 
time; and the one advocate of the practice at that 
time never tried the experiment. Bells have been 
made of wood, and Victor Hugo affirms that such 
bells used to be rung on Laster Eve. A wooden 
bell is still preserved in a chest at St. Mary 
Magdalen, Ripon, and a ridiculous story is told of a 
dean who took the church bell for a dinner bell, 
and rung this mstead. Lenton Church, too, has 
some wooden bells; but it is impossible to believe 
such bells were intended to be rung. They might 
have been models, hung temporarily as a guide 
to the makers of the frame work, or as a pattern 
to the founders, or it is possible that they may have 
formed part of some forgotten religious ceremony. 
» Glass has been used with fair success as a bell 
material; and one still hangs at Borrowdale Grange ; 
but the tone is much inferior to that of bell metal; 
and the fragile character of the substance hardly 
warrants its general adoption. With better results, 
a firm at Bochum, in Westphalia, has turned out 
steel bells, several of which have been lately exhibited 
at Paris, and promise to be useful. It is, however, 
improbable that they will ever supplant our present 
composition, which has been gradually perfected 
from the bronze bells found by Layard at Nineveh, 
and the german-silver monster of Cathay. 

Bell metal, as used at present, consists of three 
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parts copper and one part tin for small bells, and 
four parts of copper to one of tin for large. 
Different founders vary,of course. Some make the 
tin a fifth of the copper; others add zinc and iron in 
the following proportions: copper 71, tin 26, zinc 2, 
iron 1; and the small clock bells of Paris are the 
same without the zinc. The worth of the compound 
metal is about four guineas per cwt., and bells are 
cast for half as much again. An ordinary six bell 
peal varies in weight from 41 to 44 cwt., and is 
therefore worth from £260. to £280 exclusive of 
fittings. 

The casting of large church bells is a great under- 
taking, and requires a foundry. specially adapted for 
it. There are’ firms’ of great! Antiquity on the 
Continent, and men‘ still speak with reverence of 
Van der Ghyns in Antwerp, or Miles Gray in Sussex ; 
though their’ bells have ~ survived them: for two 
hundred years. Messrs: Mears and Co. in London, 
have founded bells for about :a century and half, 
and from their establishment came the celebrated 
Big Ben of Westminster. 

Let us imagine ourselves at Whitechapel during 
the process which Schiller has so graphically 
' described. | 

In the centre of a large pit stands a post, the 
height of the future bell. On the top of this, as 
on a pivot, turn two great wooden frames, reaching 
to the ground, and shaped: to the outline of the 
inside and outside of the bell. Around the stake 
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is built up a hollow cone of brickwork, which is 
afterwards carefully covered with soft clay, and 
roughly moulded to the shape and size of the bell. 
The inner “crook” is then revolved, and, in its 
motion, shaves off the soft surface to the exact size 
and shape of the interior of the bell. A fire is then 
lighted within the brickwork cone and the whole 
dries. When quite hard, the finished mould, or 
“core” is greased and sprinkled with tan to prevent 
adhesion, and a friable clay is plastered over it to 
a thickness equal to that of the intended bell. The 
outer crook is then caused to revolve, and the 
smoothed surface represents the outside of the bell. 
On this ornaments are moulded, and the crooks 
having been removed, a model of the handle, or 
“canon,” is affixed. The completed surface is 
again covered with well tempered clay, forming the 
outer mould or “cope.” Fire is again used to bake 
this; and when completed itis lifted by a crane. 
The clay model between the “core” and “cope” 
is then destroyed, and the latter lowered again; so 
that between the interior of the “cope” and the 
exterior of the “core” is left a space exactly 
corresponding in shape and size to the desired bell. 
Meantime, the adjoining furnace has been charged 
with the proper proportions of copper and tin, the 
quantity being generally much more than is required 
for the immediate occasion. A channel is made 
from the furnace to the top of the moulding pit, 
the plug is removed, and the molten metal runs into 
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the space left for it. Days are allowed for the 
cooling, and, the cope being first removed, tho 
bell is hoisted on high. 

It is now tested by taps on different parts of 
its surface, and if necessary, thinned to pitch by 
a revolving cutter which pares off a slice round the 
edge. It should give its own note at the “brim,” 
the third an eight higher, the fifth three quarters 
up, and the octave on the shoulder. ‘Thus the bell, 
_ when properly struck, yields a perfect “ common 
chord.” 

The bell, whose birth we have seen, has a glorious 
christening. In most country places it is received 
with a special festivity, and the whole parish turns 
out to meet it. Its vast interior is filled with 
potent hquor, and emptied by its enthusiastic hosts, 
and by the time it rests in the old church tower, 
most of those it is henceforth to summon are 
plunged in slumbers beyond the power of its 
tremendous voice to disturb. 


CHAPTER XII. 


UP IN THE BELFRY. 


“ Who sways this belle 
Let him look well 
To honde, and hedde, and herte 
Ye honde for werke 
Ye hedde for wytte 
Ye herte for worshyppe.”— 
ANCIENT BELL INSCRIPTION. 


We have roamed dreamily about the old parish 
church, have taken rubbings of its monumental 
brasses, and sketched its ancient piscina ; we have 
traced the wondrous intricacies of its curious wood 
carving, and scen the sun’s rays take gorgeous tints 
as they passed through the stained glass window; 
and now we stand before a little door, half hidden in 
a corner near the font. The latch yields to our 
touch, and we ascend a narrow winding staircase, 
dimly lighted by small unglazed windows, and so 
worn as to be almost dangerous. Suddenly we pass 
beneath a low arch and find ourselves in the belfry, 
a large, empty room with bare whitewashed walls. 
On a plain wooden rack hang six coils, from each of 
which a rope leads to one of six holes in the heavily 
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beamed ceiling These holes are arranged in a sort 
of diamond, two at each side and one at each end. 
In one corner of the room isa ladder leading to a 
square trap door. ‘This we ascend and are at last 
among the bells. 

As our eyes get used to the darkness, we find, by 
the sloping shape of the roof, that we are in the 
highest part of the tower, just underneath the spire. 
A space between the coping of the former and the 
latter gives us a glimpse of the green grass and 
grey tombstones far beneath, and admits light 
enough to shew that the floor is covered with heaps 
of twigs, hay, straw, and leaves brought there by 
the owls, none of whom are at present visible. A 
little space, just wide enough for one man, permits 
us to make the circuit of the tower; but the whole 
centre is occupied by the massive framework 
supporting the bells. Climbing on the massive 
beams, which are broad enough to walk upon, we 
see that they form a great frame, or “ cage,” divided 
into six squares, in each of which isa bell. Hach bell 
hangs on a great wooden cross piece pivoted into 
the frame, and has a large wheel on the same axis, 
so that when the wheel revolves the bell turns over. 
The wheels are grooved, and the rope, coming up 
through the hole in the floor, lies for some distance 
in the groove, and then passing through a hole 
is fastened to one of the wheel spokes made donble 
for that purpose. We observe, also, that the bells 
are of different sizes; and here would conclude our 


fa 
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investigation, but that the opportune arrival of the 
clergyman, who is learned in such matters, enables 
us to understand much that might have escaped our 
notice. 

We learn, then, that the bell is, for purposes of 
description, divided into several parts. The sharp 
edge of the open mouth is the “rim ;” the spreading 
part above, where the clapper strikes, the “‘ sound 
bow ;” the narrowest part, higher up, the “ waist ;” 
the sudden bend at the top, the “‘ shoulder ;” and the 
handles, the “canons;” but we are also told that 
in certain ancient Latin works on bell ringing, such” 
as Mersennus de Harmonices, the canons, shoulder, 
waist, and rim, are called, respectively, the ansa, 
caput, latus, and labriwm. Looking up from below 
we see that the clapper is composed of a ball, with 
a projecting fiight below it, and that is suspended 
by a simple iron staple to the crown; but again our 
reverend guide draws on his archeological lore, 
explaining that in olden times clappers were hung 
by thongs, or bawdrills of white horse leather, and 
that these form a considerable item in ancient 
church accounts. 

The canons of the bell are fastened by a strong 
lashing to a heavy wooden bar called the “ stock,’ 
from the lower parts of the ends of which project 
the two pivots, or “gudgeons,” which rest in two 
iron sockets, called “brasses.”” Two iron staples 
are screwed on the side of the stock, through which 
passes a stout bar, rather longer than the extreme 
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., length of the bell, but projecting in the opposite 
direction. ‘This is called the “ stay.” 

As the bell hangs at present, the fastening of the 
rope to the stocks is just aboveit; thence it proceeds 

~horizontally to the rim or “sole” of the wheel 

\ through a hole where the “fillet” prevents its 
chafing, and so down to the belfry through a 

‘ “sheaved” opening. If now that rope were gently 
pulled, the bell would rise, and, when the “fillet” 
had reached the nearest point to the floor, would 
be nearly, but not quite, mouth uppermost. If, 
“however, the pull be quicker, the momentum of the 
great mass carries her ona little way, and she (a 
bell is always feminine) turns upside down, and 
pulling the rope, hangs, as ringers say, at “ hand 
stroke.” The rope has now been carried past the 
lowest point of the wheel, and another pull will 
send it backagain. It will not, however, stop at the 
position we first found it, but again turn itself upside 
down, and again strain the rope, which is now coiled 
round more than half the wheel. She is now at 
“back stroke.” Another pull will set her at ‘‘ hand 
stroke,” and so on, the bell making one sound at 
each motion. ‘This is the way that bells are rung in 
a peal. 

The following technical terms are also explained 
by our new friend. ‘To move the bell from its first 
position to hand stroke is to “raise”? her; she is 
said to be “set” at hand stroke and back stroke. 
If we pull too violently, so that the bell passes the 
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required position, and, like “ vaulting ambition,” 
‘falls on the other side,’ we are said to “ overturn’” 
her, which is a heinous crime, only to be expiated 
by a mulct of sixpence. This is generally prevented 
by the “stay,” which, pushing before it a bar, called 
the “slider,” drives it against one of two “ blocks” 
on the lower part of the frame. 

Our six bells, as we have said, are of unequal 
sizes. The largest, which of course has the deepest 
tone, is called the “tenor;’ and the smallest, or 
highest, the “treble.” They are also distinguished 
by numbers, the treble being always No. 1, and the 
tenor, in this case, No. 6. | 

Peals of bells vary from one to twelve, and are, 
or ought to be, successive notes of a diatonic scale, 
the “tenor” being the keynote. london has 
several peals of twelve. Such are those of St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street; St. Clement Dane’s in the 
Strand; St. Martin’s in the Fields; St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate; Christ Church, Spitalfield; St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch; St. Michael, Cornhill; St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark. St. Paul’s Cathedral has 
lately been added to the goodly list, a magnificent 
peal of twelve having been hung in the North 
West Turret since the first chapters of this book 
were written. Many noble peals of twelve are 
also to be found in the provincial towns of England. 

It has pleased the excellent and talented author 
of “ Music and Morals” to find sweetness in the 
tone of Belgian Bells, and none in those of our 
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native land; but there are many who will not agree 
with him; and the writer of the present pages 
ventures to assert that there are not to be found in 
any spire of Europe more melodious bells than those 
that hang in the bell chambers of St. Alphege, 
Greenhithe; St. Mary’s, Cambridge; St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark ; or the Old Church at Stepney. London 
is a noisy town, and its bells are not often heard 
among the rougher sounds of commerce, but he who 
stands on London Bridge at midnight, and hears 
the countless chimes of the great City ring “the 
‘Old Year out and the New Year in” will not need 
to seek for music in Antwerp or Cologne. 

It is worthy of notice that while Mr. Haweis, 
who, by his own statement, “has seen more of 
foreign than of English bells,” says, “There are 
not many English bells worth noticing,’ and that. 
“¢ English bells have no higher vocation than that of 
beating the tom-tom. ‘They do not call the citizens 
“to work and pray.’ They remind them of no one 
above the toiling and moiling crowd; of no change- 
less and eternal sympathy with man, his joys and 
his sorrows,” Mr. Gatty, who is well acquainted with 
English bells, says, “we maintain that our own 
Church bells, both in size and general quality, are 
superior to those of other times and countries, for 
all the best purposes to which ringing can be 
applied.” 

The little bells of our village peal seem small 
when compared with the “tenors” of larger 
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Churches. That of St. Paul’s weighs 63 ewt.; of 
St. Saviour’s, 514 cwt.; and of Bow, 53} cwt. ‘But 
even these pale into insignificance when compared 
with the celebrated bells in the following list : 

Great Tom of Lincoln ... 5 tons, 8cwt., Ogqrs. Ob. 


Great Bell of St. Paul’s 5 ,, 2 ,, | Py. 
Great Tom of Oxford ... 7 ,, ll ,, Sil ae 
Great Peter of York ...10 ,, 15.,, OY oe Ore 
Big Ben of Westminster 13 ,, 10 ,, ee 
Bell at Erfurt... ti Ges LOwes, OSs ae 0",; 
TR LCATING. 1.2. cd Y OP eee a ee are 
Se een hing... 22 5, 6, Eb St Pak 
ed Bee a Psa a ed ABR Pah e 
», Moscow... pees, AO me, Ce ye. 
Great Bell of Moscow ...198 ,, 2 ,, be ont Oe 


This last named bell is one of the wonders of the 
world. Itsvery history isa puzzle. ‘Some say that it 
was hung, fell down, and so cracked ; others, that a 
fire broke out when it was casting, and the water 
used to quench it ran into the mould and cracked 
the bell; others yet, that it had been successfully 
cast, and that it was heated by an accidental fire, 
and cracked by the water that was poured on it. 
Its birth is as uncertain as its untimely end. _—iIt is 
supposed to have been cast in 1653, and is said to 
have been a gift of the Empress Anne; but this also 
has been contradicted. 

Strange tales are told of some of these bells, and 
many are said to be studded with valuable coins 
thrown into them while casting. In some cases this 
is undoubtedly true, notably in that of the Moscow 
bell. The Russians have even made silver bells, and 
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one of them is said to hang in St. Michael’s Church 
at Brighton. Bolney Church has also one of the 
same metal, but not Russian. 

Another great bell is described by Captain Yule 
as standing before a temple at Amarapoora, in 
Burmah. It is supported by a triple beam on two 
pillars of brickwork, and,since some heavy earth- 
quakes, has been propped up by carved wooden 
figures. In its metal small ingots of silver are 
visible, and iron chains are let into the suspending 
parts. Its height is 11 feet 6 inches; its diameter, 
16 feet 3 inches at the mouth, 10 feet at the waist, 
and 8 feet 6 inches at the shoulder. It is said by 
the natives to weigh 900 tons; but a royal chronicle 
reduces the tremendous estimate to 90, and Captain 
Yule estimates.it at 80 tons. 

A bell in Rouen, which was cast into cannon in 
1793, was said to weigh 40,000 lbs. It bore the 
following inscription : 

‘‘ Je suis nommé George d’Amboise 
Qui bien trente six mille poise 
Et celui qui bien me pesera 
Quarante mille trouvera.” 

George d’Amboise was the founder, who, it is 
said, died for joy when it was completed. 

The above quaint inscription had its aS 
in one at Westminster : 


** King Edward made mec 
Thirty thousand weight and three 
Take me down and way mee 
And more you shall find me.” 
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To which was afterwards added : 
‘* But Henry the Eight 
Shall bate me of my weight.” 
A prophesy destined to be fully verified. 

In our bellchamber conversation we revive a good 
deal of archeological matter. We talk of the 
ancient Celtic bell of St. Mura, which in the reign of 
Abodh Slaine, 1200 years ago, descended from 
heaven complete, though the tongue immediately 
re-ascended, lest mortals should hear the music 
which belonged to the glorified only. It hung 
for centuries in the Abbey built by St. Mura on the 
spot where it fell, at Fahan, near Inniskowen, 
County Donegal, and being preserved, at the general 
destruction of monasteries, by a poor peasant, was at 
last sold to Mr. Brown, of Beaumaris, at whose death 
in 1855, it passed into the possession of Lord 
Londonderry. The peasants of Donegal believed that 
any liquid drunk from it is a medicine, and ensures 
safe childbirth, wherefore they created a disturbance 
when it was proposed to sell it; but without 
accepting their belief, we may unhesitatingly admit 
this curious bell as the undoubted work of the 
seventh century. It is covered with embossed 
silver plates of much later date, probably of 
the eleventh century, but portions which have 
been accidentally uncovered show the ancient 
tracery of runic knots in brass, bound together 
with thin gold plates added in the ninth century. 
In the centre of the front plate is a largo 
crystal, and beside it a solitary amber jewel is 
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all that remains of a circle of gems which formerly 
surrounded it. 

Another celebrated bell shrine is that of the bell 
of Patrick’s Will, Clogan eadhachla Phatraic; where 
a little oblong bell six inches high, the work of the 
sixth century, is enclosed in a shrine of gold and 
silver filagree of the eleventh century, adorned 
with jewels. 

Another relic of antiquity interests us in the shape 
of an ancient “ bell shrine ” of bronze, found on the 
demolition of a ruined wall at Sorrebhlawn Farm, 
in the parish of Kilmichael, near Glassrie, in 
Argleshire, and which is now in the Museum of 
Scottish Antiquaries. Probably it was placed in 
the wall, for concealment, by reverent hands during 
the persecutions. It contains a rude iron bell, 
corroded and stained, but evidently an object of 
veneration, and very ancient. Perhaps the shrine 
was a reliquary, and this a mass bell. There is 
a crucifix, with a regal crown on the head of the 
Saviour, attached to this curious shrine, and near 
it was a chain, 3 feet 6 inches in length, with a 
brass cross. 

We have lingered in the old tower till the sun 
has set, and the great bells assume strange forms 
in the twilight; while the rising breeze makes 
the massive framework creak and groan. We 
suddenly discover that a bellchamber after dark 
has a ghostly aspect, and strange legends rise to 
our minds. We recall the assertion so confidently 
made by monkish writers, that bells which have 
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been removed from one church to another do not 
forget their old home, and,if they be not exorcised 
and blessed anew, will ring again in the tower 
where once they hung. In some cases, this cat- 
like propensity has been manifested more strongly, 
as witness the following from Baronius. 

“ When Clotaire II., King of France, a.D. 615, was 
at Sens, in Burgundy, he heard there a bell in the 
Church of St. Stephen, the sound of which pleased 
him so much that he ordered it to be transported to 
Paris. The Bishop of Sens, however, was greatly 
displeased at this; and the bell so sympathized with 
him, that it turned dumb on the road, and lost all its 
sound. When the King heard of this, he com- 
manded that the bell should be carried back to its 
old quarters; when, strange to relate! as it 
approached the town, it recovered its original tone, 
and began to ring so as to be heard at Sens, whilst 
yet about four leagues distant from it.” 

Another instance of the sagacity of bells is 
supplied by John Knox, who, in his History of the 
Reformation, describes a bell in Scotland on which 
“af one laid the hand and swore falsely, it would 
rend.” 

So, with tales of invisible bells heard in death 
chambers, of Marco Polo and the church bells heard 
on trackless wildernesses, and of the great bell 
which, it is said, lies at the bottom of Etchingham 
Moat, and will one day be drawn out by six yoke of 
oxen, we beguile the moments till the increasing 


darkness reminds us that it is time to depart. 
G 
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Descending the ladder to the belfry we grope our 
way down the dilapidated staircase to the church ; 
and, passing among the stones that mark where 
“‘ the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” reach the 
village inn, whose sign of the “ Five Bells,” so 
common everywhere, reminds us how intimately 
Church Bells are associated with the dearest 
recollections of every Englishman. 


Sy 


FRIIS 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BELL RINGERS. 


“In ringing ever from my youth, 
I always took delight ; 
My bell is rung, and I am gone, 
My soul has took its flight 
To join a choir of heavenly singing, 
Which far excel the harmony of ringing.”— 
. EPITAPH ON A BELLRINGER. 


There hes before us a newspaper paragraph, 
dated October, 1878, describing the dedication at 
the Chapel of St. John the Evangelist, Wilton 
Road, W. The concluding words of the account 
are, ‘The Members of the Ancient Bociety of 
College Youths brought out their full powers.’ 

This Society of College Youths was founded 
in 1637, by Lord Brereton, Sir Cliff Clifton and 
others, who met to practice “the manly art of 
ringing” at St. Martin’s Vintry, College Hill, 
near Doctor’s Common. On Anniversaries the 
Society attended Bow Church, and their Beadle 
preceded them, bearing a staff surmounted by « 
Silver Bell, which is still in existence. The rolls 
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of this ancient community contain such well known 
names as Sir Michael Hicks, 1699, Slingby Bethell, 
Lord Mayor, 1756, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 


1717, among nobles, scholars, and divines, from 


Lord Chief Justice Hale and Anthony Wood to 


the present Vicar of Arundel, and the Rev. 
Woolmore Wigram, Vicar of Brent Pelham, who 
has written an excellent pamphlet on “ Change 
Ringing Disentangled.” 


Before the establishment of this Society we hear 


little of bellringers. There were probably no peals 
before 1456, when Pope Calixt III. presented a peal 
of five to King’s College, Cambridge; and for some 
time people seem to have been contented with 
“rounds”? or simple descending scales. Mr. 
Fabian Stedman, a native of Cambridge, who was a 
member of the Society of College Youths in 1664, is 
one of the earliest writers on “Changes.” He 
was the Author of a peal on five bells, called 
““Stedman’s Principle,’ and a treatise named 
*Tintinnalogia,” or the art of ringing, published 
in 1668, and called in its third edition in 1680, 
“Campanalogia.” This contains the original of 
the “ Grandsire Bob.” 

Before the establishment of peals, the ringing 
of bells was entrusted to guilds; and even as early 
as Hdward the Confessor there was a guild of 
ringers at Westminster, which is recognised by 
royal patent under Henry III., and was probably 
merged in some later Society, when the Reforma- 
tion broke up such institutions. The Cumberland 


ge 
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Youths and other kindred Societies seem to have 
been relics of these Societies; and the Rev. 
Mr. Ellacombe, who probably knows more about 
church bells and ringers than any man in Kurope, 
warmly advocates the revival of the ancient form, 
and the bringing the ropes “ad pavimentum et i 
conspectu ecclesice.” 

From the complexity of the peals introduced by. ° 
Stedman, we must suppose that change ringing was 
popular some years before he wrote; and that, so 
early as 1600, our country deserved the appellation, 
given to it by Sir John Hawkins, of the “ ringing 
island.” 

From that time, the work has gone bravely on ; 
being, like many other good things, largely sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. In 1603, the 
ringers of Harleigh, Middlesex, were encouraged by 
the annual bequest of a leg of pork, which had the 
perhaps intentional effect of excluding Jews and 
Turks, if not Heretics and Infidels, from the belfry. 
Nell Gwynne also left money for a “weekly entertain- 
ment” to the ringers of St. Martin’s in the Fields. 
Even so lately as 1825, we find Dr. John Jarvis 
providing by will that ‘one Grandsire Treble shall 
be rung annually in the belfry of St. John’s, 
Margate.” 

The different Societies of bell ringers practice 
not only in the Church, but also, for the most part, 
in private, on small hand bells, made for the 
purpose. ‘They are organised bodies, having rules 
which are frequently written in doggrel verse, and 
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suspended in the belfry. The following is a 
specimen from All Saints, Hastings : 


‘¢ This is a belfry that is free 
- To all of those that civil be, 
And if you choose to chime or ring 
It is a very pleasant thing. 
There is no music played or sung, 
Like unto bells when they’re well rung ; 
Then ring your bells well if you can. 
Silence is best for every man ; 
But if you ring in spur or hat, 
Sixpence you pay, be sure of that; 
And if a bell you overthrow, 
Pray pay a groat before you go.”—JoHN BUNRNAL. 


The “groat” is not for the “ overturning ”” 
alluded to in the last chapter, which is prevented 
by the stay, but for letting a bell which has been. 
raised drop again to its first position. 

Another example of this style of poetry, will 
probably be sufficient for most readers. Itis from the 
belfry of Culmington, Salop, and bears date 1664: 


‘¢ Those that do here intend to ring 
Let them consider first this thing $ 
If that they do a bell turn o’er, 
Fourpence to pay, therefore. 
If any ring with hat or spur, 
Twopence to pay by this order 3 
If any chance to curse or swear, 
Fourpence to pay and eke forbere 3 
And if they do not pay there forfets well ; 
They shall not ringe at any bell.” 


The thoughtful reader will by this time have 
concluded that bell ringing is a serious matter, not 
to be undertaken lightly or unadvisedly. Such is 
indeed the case. ‘‘ Great,” says Southey, “ are the 
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mysteries o* bell ringing;” and even to make a 


single bell sound is a weighty matter for the 
neophyte, who is likely, if left to his own devices, 
to be dragged up to the ceiling, and thence cast 
down headlong ; or to hang himself ignominiously in 
the rope, without even the melancholy satisfaction 
of hearing the bell toll once. 

But see a troop of practised ringers at their work. 
The bells are down, and each man holds in his raised 
hands the loop of a “tucked up” rope. Gently 
they pull one after the other, and one after the 
other allow the ropes to ascend. Lach successive 
pull makes the bell describe a larger portion of a 
circle, striking at each end of its journey, till at last 
the bells are all at hand stroke, and the ringers are 
holding the “tuffing” with which the ropes are 
covered at that point. This is “raising in peal.” 
The bells once at hand-stroke, there is no real 
difficulty in keeping them oscillating between that 
and back-stroke, and, with good ringers, the work is 
concluded by “ falling in peal,” so that the bells 
are left in their natural position. 

In the scale of bells, with their ringers, we have 
a gigantic musical instrument, ready to play as the 
conductor shall direct. The art of playing upon 
this is the art of Campanalogy. If the bells are 
rung in regular succession, beginning with the 
treble and ending with the treble, we obtain a 
simple descending scale, written, for the guidance 
of ringers, thus : 

Pee on 4s 8 65 1p): § 
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If No. 1 always strikes immediately after No. 5, 
so that the scale is continually repeated, we have 
what is called “round ringing,” the simplest form 
of bell ringing, and very common everywhere. If 
we ring the bells in any other order, we are said to 
ring “ changes.” 

A very shght acquaintance with arithmetic will 
shew that these changes can be extensively varied. 
Thus, if we have three bells we can ring the 
following six changes : 


WwWNhdS = = 
bo = to = © bo 
m bm C9 to OS 


The rule for ascertaining the number of changes 
which can be rung ona given number of bells, is 
expressed algebraically, thus: 


n (n-1) (n—2) StU, EAMES: | SOE EOE ee, 


and will readily be understood from the following 
examples : 


Changes on 2 bells . ° . : 2 x dea SZ 
3° » 3 ” e ° ° ot ep see Tbe aay A — 6 
oe) ie 99 e e 4. 4.37. Dod eek 

09 BSS vie bs Lieb RRS Lame aap > ik ce eG reece 
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All the changes that can be produced on any 
number of bells, rung according to any regular 
system, constitute a “peal.” Any less number 
forms a“‘touch” or “ flourish ;” but where the bells 
are more than seven in number, 5000 changes 
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constitute a peal. The following table shows the 
number of changes possible on any number of bells 
from one to twelve, with the names usually given to 
each, and the time allowed for ringing them : 


No. of Bells. Name. Changes. Time. 
4 Singles 24 1 minute. 
5 Doubles 120 5 v2 
6 Minor 720 30 a5 
7 ‘Triples 5,040  32hours. 
8 Major 40,320 1 day and 4 hours. 
9 Caters 362,880 10 days and 12 hours. 
10 Royal 3,628,800 15 weeks. 


Il Cinques 39,916,800 3 years and 60 days. 
12 Maximus 479,001,600 37 Mpa 133 Yee 


The number of changes can be reached by many 
different methods, and these have also received 
names. The four methods in present use, are the 
Bob, Grandsire, Stedman’s Principle, and Treble 
Bob, and these are farther subdivided. The next 
chapter will contain an explanation sufficient for 
those who do not intend to become bellringers. T'o 
those that have that ambition, we should recommend 
a careful study of Troytes’ “‘ Change Ringing,” and 
Hubbard’s ‘‘ Campanalogia.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


HOW CHANGES ARE RUNG. 


“Tet awful silence first proclaimed be, 
And praise unto the Holy Trinity ; 
Then honor give wnto our noble King, 
So with a blessing let us raise the ring.”— 
BELFRY RHYME AT PLYMOUTH. 


As it will be impossible, and indeed unadyvisable, 
to abstain from the use of technical terms, we will 
commence our brief account of Change Ringing by 
explaining a few. 

When a bell is set at hand stroke, it strikes once, 
and when turned over to back stroke, it strikes 
again. Thus, from the time when the bell leaves 
the hand stroke position, to that when it returns 
thither, constitutes a “whole pull.” 

When the conductor tells each man his duty, the 
result is a “call peal,’ and is, of course, not 
legitimate Change Ringing. 

The bell which commences is said to “lead ;” the 
others are ‘in two,” “in three,” &c., and the last 
sounded is “ behind.” A bell struck in the number 
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she naturally holds is “ at home.” In the following 
- example on six bells : 


4°23 6D 


4 leads, 5 is “behind,” 1 is “in 4,” and 3 is “at 
home.” _ 

When a bell strikes twice in succession, in any 
place but the first and last, it is said to “make” 
that place, or to “ lie a whole pull” init. Thus, in 
the following changes on five bells: 


1 lies a whole pull at 3 or makes 3rd place. 

When a bell regularly shifts her position from the 
first place to the last, she is said to be going wp ; 
when from the last to the first she goes down. 

The object of all systems of changing is to use up 
all the possible permutations, without repetition or 
omission. The methods by which this is accom- 
plished, as regards the work of each individual bell, 
are reducible to two, hunting and dodging. 

Hunting is when the bell takes each place in 
succession, striking twice at the lead, and twice 
when behind. In the following example: 


Hm 09 09 bo tO 
wR DN web 
Ob > = oo 
NQM POP 
om OOP 1 
m= om TARO OD 
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1 “hunts wo” the whole way, and 4 hunts down 
for all the changes except the first or “ round.” 

The rule for hunting up is simply this: follow in 
every change the bell which last followed you. 
Thus, in the first change 1 is followed by 2, and in 
the next follows it. In the second it is followed by 
and in the third follows 3. 

If all the bells hunt, some up and some down, 
as in the following : 


ee et ae 20. AG 
eS hee Bt OD 
De) Ae God ab 
4261.5 8 
Cer i Mile Mets 4 


the effect will at first be satisfactory, but the bells 
will all come back to their original position in the 
twelfth change; and as the number of calculated 
changes for six bell is 720, it is manifest that the 
peals cannot be rung by hunting alone. To make 
the necessary change, “dodging,” is introduced. 
This is simply moving one place in the contrary 
direction to that of the hunt. Thus, in the 
following : 


3 145 2 
3 4) PZ 
3.1 (4 2275 
3 A451 w205 
4321 5 


1 is hunting up and should take 4th’s place, but she 
“dodges” to 2nd’s, and is said to ‘‘ dodge in 2.” 
In the same way 4, which is hunting down, in the 
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third change, “ dodges in 3,” that is into the 3rd 
place. When two bells change places, they are 
said to “dodge together.” Ifa bell dodges twice 
in succession, it is said to “double dodge.” 

When a bell leads after another, she is said to 
“take her from lead.” In the above 4 takes 5 
from lead. When she strikes after her, she “ turns 
her from behind,” as 3 does 4 in the last change of 
the above. 

We will now endeavour to make the use of these 
changes intelligible, premising that simple hunting 
will bring back the bells to their original position, 
in twice as many changes as there are bells. In the 
case of three bells, only six changes can be made. 
The peal can therefore be rung by hunting alone, 
thus : 


mm CO © 1D LD ew 
CO m bo Co m bo 
Nw Nw = — ww oo 


With four bells, twenty four changes can be 
produced At the eighth change, we should have 
returned to the original position, thus: 


mo P Rt bh = 
Oo mm Rm OO ho Re to 
WR bo 0 = Pp OD 
Mr = = wo ip 
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but the bell which “treble turns from lead,” that is 
3, now makes 2nd : 
13 4 2 
Then leads twice, the other two dodging the first 
time : 


3 2 4 
3 1 4 


SO = 


and the hunt is continued till treble leads again : 


i me bo bo 
mem bP oO Oy 
WSONwm— ©, 
i 


when the same process is repeated, thus : 
1 42.3 
413 2 

and so on to the end. 

This method of changing, is called Bob; and, as 
four bells constitutes a peal of “singles,” the peal 
we have partly “pricked out” is called “ Bob 
single.” The same result may be obtained in other 
ways. If we take the above directions, as applied 
to the last place instead of the first, exactly 


reversing the order, thus : 


Pdr db = 
NYPD PR — bt 
m OW = PP OO 
Oe me ww 
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we have what is called “ *everse bob singles,” while 
if we make the first change, when the treble leads, 
and the second when she drops behind, we have 
‘* double bob singles,” thus : 


ape eR PP dP DDE 
— Pee bP DP = 1b 
WN Wh & wm Oo 
tO ho to ie eS Ow Pp 


When we have five bells to ring, a plan, known as 
*‘orandsire,” is adopted. The reader will have 
seen that hitherto the treble has hunted throughout, 
and. has been the only bell which did so, whereas 
now another bell shares in the same privilege. 

We commence with a plain hunting course for all 
the bells. This brings us to the tenth change : 


5 14 2 3 
Tey gy St eae 
eT See: * 


The bell which the treble turned from the lead 
takes 3rd’s place, and the bells above the 3rd’s 
place dodge. 

O19 Saks pak: Sans 
and the hunt goes on, No. 2 hunting throughout. 

The rule, as here stated, applies to eee odd 

number of bells. 
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This method alone will only carry us to the 30th 
change, when a Bol is introduced. Here the bell 
which, while hunting up, is in the 2nd’s place, 
while the treble, hunting down, is in the 3rd’s 
place, makes 3rd’s place, and then hunts down 
to the lead; the bell, which the treble next turns 
trom the lead, does the same, and the bells above 
3rd’s place make a double dodge, thus: 


4 


He 09 09 ee pe 
Ce = Ww PR = oO 
b= RP OO OD Mm 
edo cnd ods wo 
Cr GUND OUD Sb 


The Bob gives sixty changes; and the full number 
is produced by an additional artifice, called a 
“single.” In this, the bell which hunting up 
takes 2nd’s place, when the treble, hunting down, 
occupies 3rd’s place, strikes four times as a third, 
and hunts back to the lead, while that which the 
treble turns from the lead, “‘ makes” second’s place 
and returns to lead, the others above ore place, 
making a double dodge : 


Se ee De 
3 12 4 5 
i S127 p oF 
13 2 4 5 
312 5 4 
321 4 35 


In “ doubles,” a conductor calls out “ Bob,” and 
** Singles,”’ when the change is to be made, guiding 
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himself by watching the tenor bell. The general 
plan is to call a Bob at the 2nd and 4th lead, and 
a single at the 6th, repeating the same order. 

In “‘Stedman’s Principle,” three bells of five go 
through their full change by plain hunting, the 
other two dodging; one of these then exchanges 
with one of the first three, and the same is repeated, 
thus : 


Tiga sae 5: 
9-13 5 4 
Ds sek age Ses 


the 8rd and 4th now dodge, and the changes go on 
as before: 


OO —» Rb bd oo 
Pe Wh ® W bO 
NNwok_ 
OC OC OC 
= Oo Oe oO 


dodging takes place as before : 
4°3 (642 1 


and so on, two “singles,” being called to make the 
full number of changes. 

The Treble Bob method is only adapted to even 
numbers, and has far more variety than either of 
the others. A specimen of the Oxford Treble Bob, 
and of the Kent Treble Bob, are here presented : 


Oxford Treble Bob. Kent Treble Bob. 
3 -3y4 5 6 1 2 34,5 6 
Serato © Db ee ee Oe 
be 204-°3>5-6 1 2° 4°3"'5 -6 
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Oxford Treble Bob. cent Treble Bob. 
O18) TA eG 35 Oi ee 4s SS ee 
eS 1 6 4-5 O A> Ws now 
$2615 4 49 )-G) 2 be 
3°21 64-5 Dia KLFs 
23641-6565 4 2° 6° 4. S633 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 


The above methods, with countless variations, and 
adapted to all numbers of bells, from singles to 
maximus, are given at great length in Hubbard’s 
Campanologia. A most able synopsis of them is 
found in Mr. Troytes’ well known work, and one 
shorter, indeed, but not inferior, in an excellent 
little work by the Rev. W. Wigram, entitled 
Change Ringing Disentangled. I have gratefully 
to acknowledge my own indebtedness to these 
valuable compilations. 

It is to be hoped that the revival of religious 
feeling, which has made itself so remarkably felt 
in the choirs of our Parish Churches, may be 
perceptible also in the belfry; that there may be 
more care taken of the magnificent bells, which 
hang in the towers of our ancient places of © 
worship; and that the manly and delightful art © 
of bell ringing may resume its place amongst 
our national recreations. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CHIMES AND CARILLONS. 


“Jaime le carillon dans tes cités antiques 
O vieux pays, gardien de tes meurs domestiques.”— 
Victor HucGo. 


Although Bell ringing, as understood in England, 
sayours in its study more of mathematics than of 
music, the results are by no means unmusical. ‘The 
ear unconsciously singles out the principal notes of 
the peal, supplies time and accent, and forms, of 
these mighty arpeggios, sweet melodies, worthy of 
the glorious instrument that has produced them. 
Still there are few but have wished that these 
lofty tones might be adapted to the production of 
the airs that charm us on a smaller scale; and the 
Lancashire Bell Ringers have, with their little hand 
bells, delighted audiences in all parts of the globe. 

It is, however, hopeless to look to bell ringers for 
such music; the task would be too difficult. What, 
therefore, mere human skill may not do, we set 
machinery to accomplish. 

For a very long time past, chimes have been 
affixed to church clocks, and many of our old 
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churches play tunes on the bells by the action of a 
barrel, like that of a musical snuff box. St. 
Clement Danes daily performs ‘‘ God save the 
Queen” to a most inattentive audience. Ware . 
bells delight the country, for miles around, with 
** Life let us cherish ;” and in Belgium, the native 
land of chimes and carillons, every steeple has its 
tune, or half dozen of tunes. 

To produce such results, many bells are needed; 
Antwerp Cathedral has sixty-five, and much 
complicated machinery, but the result is very 
charming. To produce a rapid succession of notes, 
the bells are not moved, but struck by little 
hammers, generally of wood, as in our ordinary 
clock. The Rev. Mr. Ellacombe, already mentioned, 
has adapted to his own church a set of counter- 
poised hammers for chiming, and no doubt beautiful 
music could be produced by such appliances in 
skilful hands. In Belgium, however, a’ regular 
keyboard for striking the bells has been im use for 
two centuries, and the names of Mathias Van der 
Gheyn, Loret, and others, are celebrated as per- 
performers on this ponderous instrument. The 
blows were given with the fist, and the labour 
was severe; while it may be doubted whether 
the sounds produced were sufficiently distinct to 
produce creditable music. _ 

Of late some attention has been given to this 
partially forgotten art, and English mechanicians 
have unquestionably worked a great reform. A 
Church at Boston, Lincolnshire, has had a set of 
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carillons arranged by a London firm, which casts 
far into the shade the clumsy productions of olden 
times. In the earlier machines the hammers were 
raised by wires connected with triggers, on which 
the spikes of the barrel acted, or, in the case of the 
keyboard performer, the human fist,exerted against 
the trigger, had to lift the ponderous weight. In 
the present arrangement the hammers are lifted by 
machinery, and the touch of the spike in the barrel, 
or the delicate pressure of a performers’ finger, 
moves a lever, which, by means of a wire, liberates 
the hammers. 

Although a set of carillons would be an un- 
doubtedly desirable appendage to any Church, we 
cannot share the belief expressed by some that such 
contrivances are intended to supersede the art of 
bellringing. We should look upon such an event as 
a great misfortune, and if we must choose between 
them, would dispense with the carillons. We 
should, however, be glad of any change which led 
average English people to take a little interest in 
bells, and to pay an occasional visit to the belfry. 
For it cannot be denied that our bells, and the fine 
old towers which contain them, are dreadfully 
neglected. The cages are rickety; the gudgeons 
are stiff with dirt; the wheels are cracked and 
unsafe; the bellchamber is black with grime, and 
filthy with the nests of night birds. Ignorant 
carpenters spoil the machinery with their clumsy 
‘repairs; village blacksmiths chip away the beauty 
and the melody from the bells; lazy sextons crack 
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the treble with their lazy practice of hitching the 
rope round the flight of the clapper. The brasses 
wear loose, and the ponderous bell shakes the cage ; 
the tenons move in the mortises, and the whole 
structure rocks; some ignorant or dishonest 
builder patches up matters by driving wedges 
between the frame and the wall; and so the old 
tower, that has defied the elements for eight 
hundred years, is jarred to ruin by the weight 
of its own bells. 

Such as is the belfry, such are often the tenants. 
Bell ringers are frequently sad illustrations of the 
mournful truth{‘the nearer the Church, the farther 
from God.” Their business is from the beershop to 
the belfry, their pleasure from the belfry to the 
beershop. They ring the congregation to God’s 
house, but themselves quit it before service com- 
mences; and many a fine young man has dated the 
ruin of body and soul from the moment he first 
joined a society, whose occupation was connected 
with our most solemn hopes, our purest aspirations. 

We thank Heaven all are not so. There are 
many belfries from which the music of grateful 
hearts ascend to the great Father, along with the 
sweet voice of the bells; and there are bellringers 
who are all that Christian men should be; but it is 
too often the reverse, and will be so, till the Clergy, 
in whom by ancient law, the custody of the bells is 
vested, shall think more seriously of the responsi- 
bility which such charge brings upon them. Many 
have done so, and it is pleasing to know that a real 
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interest in the subject is springing up in our 
Parsonages and Manses. To those with whom the 
thought is a new one, we would earnestly 
recommend the perusal of a little book by W. T. 
Maunsell, M.A., of Oxford, in which the claims of 
the bell chamber are ably set forth. In the words 
of that gentleman we hope and trust “that the 
church bells will bring together and unite all ranks, 
calling them to brotherly kindness and concord, as 
well as to prayer and praise.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE MORAL OF THE BELLS. 


“Was unten tief dem Erdensohne 

Das wechselnde verhadngniss bringt 

Das schlagt an die metall’ne Krone 

Die es erbaulich weiter klingt.’—-SCHILLER. 


Time, which alters all things, has worked many 
remarkable changes in the appearance of the bell. 
If on the one hand, the little bell of St. Mura has 
developed into the mighty Ben of Westminster, the 
great “treble” or “tenor” of the convent has 
diminished into the silver gong of the lady’s 
boudoir, or the tiny alarm of the electric telegraph. 
Large or small, dulcet or discordant, bells surround 
us on all hands, and the story of an Englishman’s 
life may be told by their aid alone. 

When he is born, his advent is proclaimed by 
loud ‘peals at the door of nurse and doctor, though 
the bells of his own domicile are carefully muffled. 
His first toy is a bell, a miniature campana in brass, 
orarattle set with silver bells. He advances in 
years and stature, and learns to take an enquiring 
interest in the dinner bell. Soon the railway bell 
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summons him to some public seminary, where, just 
as he composes himself to a morning sleep, the 
school bell, with awful voice, reminds him of life’s 
first trials. The sterner cares of life surround him, 
and bells of all descriptions mark out his way. A 
moment’s radiance shines across his path as the 
sweet wedding bells ring out above his head, and 
penetrating to close offices, make grim cashiers look 
up and smile, as they remember the poetry of their 
own first love. 

The honeymoon is past, and the house bell 
commences its unceasing clangour. Happy he who 
has never learnt to dread the sound of the door bell, 
and listen tremblingly for the voice of some angry 
creditor. 

Ruskin tells us that the highest prayer of an 
Englishman for his son is, that he may be entitled, 
when visiting a two-belled house, to ring at the 
visitor’s bell, and not the servant’s; and that, in a 
ripe age, he may himself have two bells, and 
respectable people to ring the upper one. But 
surely, this is a somewhat illnatured way of 
looking at the subject. It is no unworthy ambition 
to wish that one’s son may win a position that tells 
of talent and energy, or that he may have good 
men to sit at his table. An honest man, who has 
fought with fate, and been victorious, may surely 
look with satisfaction at the fruits of it. The two 
bells so satirized may bear loving messages to a 
good man’s ear. The servant’s bell may say to him, 
“‘T bear around my rim the name of those who serve 
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you well and truly, because you have deserved it. 
You have paid them their wages honestly, have 
treated them with kindness, and kaye won their 
esteem, their love. The tradesmen who ring at me 
know that they are serving an upright man, and 
those who are in sore distress do not scruple to pull 
me, forthey are sure you will not treat them with 
harshness.” The visitor’s bell may add, “I am 
sacred to the hours of rest and refined enjoyment. 
They who touch me are those who by worth or 
talent have won a right to do so, and in honouring 
you they honour themselves.” True, the time must 
come when the physician must pull at one, and the 
undertaker at the other, but even then, if only the 
heart be pure, the bells may call up happy 
memories to the dying man, and tinkle pleasantly 
in angels ears. 

The last bell sounds. The black procession 
creeps from the desolate home to the new made 
grave, and as it passes through the streets the 
heavy knell tolls forth, sadly and slowly. Slowly 
it sounds, for there is no need of hurry now. The 
bustle of business is over, and the dead man may 
take his time at last. Sadly it sounds, for aching 
hearts are there, and bowed heads, and falling 
tears. Slowly and sadly it sounds, but it speaks 
from the old church tower, where he and _ his 
ancestors, for ages past, have learned the lesson of 
Cross; and those who look up at the bell see 
beyond it the clear blue of heaven, waiting que 
for the end of human sorrow. 
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They lay our brother in his grave, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust; while, from above, the measured 
toll of the bell keeps time with the words of the 
minister, words of hope for the dead and comfort 
for the living. The clods fall on the coffin lid; the ~ 
mourners turn away, and the bell stops. But hark! 
how through the clear atmosphere there thrills a 
lessening vibration, telling to the listening winds 
how sound and pure the metal of the bell. So shall it 
be with him who lies beneath. If he has been 
faithful, kind, and holy, his memory shall dwell in 
loving hearts for many a day to come; but if his 
life has been false and his actions base, his 
memory shall pass away into sudden silence, like 
the sound of a bell that is flawed and worthless. 

* * * * *K * 

Must we leave off here, on the brink of the 
grave, amid blighted hopes, and parted friends, and 
broken promises? Will the sweet voices that have 
journeyed with us through our lives, and soothed 
the very hour of death, be heard no more by us for 
ever ? 

Not so thought that glorious dreamer, who, 
while his body slept in Bedford Gaol, sent forth his 
soul to commence with the good and wise of that 
time, and the times that were to come. He saw 
that when the Pilgrim’s Progress was completed, and 
the dark river passed: when the shining ones led 
him upwards towards the City, while the air rung 
with their notes of welcome, and the shouts of the 
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pilgrims left behind; when the Hternal Gates were 
opened wide, so that mortals saw the hidden glory 
shining forth, “the trumpets did blow, and all the 
bells of the city did ring for joy.” 

For there are bells in Heaven. This has been the 
theme of pious thoughts in every age; and when the 
streets and alleys of London sent forth their 
thousands to sing with Moody and Sankey : 

“Glory, glory, how the Angels sing, 
Glory, glory, how the loud bells ring.” 
they were but echoing the Christmas Carol of our 
Catholic Ancestors. 


‘* And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
And all the Angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


There are bells in Heaven. No school bells there, 
startling the weary child from happy dreams of 
home: no sad St. Sepulchre’s, tolling for execution ; 
but peaceful, gentle bells, like those that chime on 
Sabbath evenings, or sound from seaside cliffs, to 
welcome wanderers home. Yes, there are bells in 
Heaven. ‘The sturdy arm that wrought them, the 
brain that designed them, go back to the dust from 
which they sprung, but the spirit that animated 
both survives. Hven so the clapper that answered 
to the ringer’s hand, the trusty metal that rung 
responsive to the stroke, are of the earth, and like 
the earth will pass away; but the sweet melody 
that filled the air, and carried hope and joy to 
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listening hearts around, is Heaven’s own, and must 
in Heaven abide. | 

Before very long the bells will toll for us, and we 
shall pass away and be forgotten. But, if the 
promise of the bells be true, Death will be but the 
beginning of a fair young Life, never, in God’s 
providence, to be stained with sin and sorrow as 
this has been; and though the music of these 
earthly chimes be hushed, there will remain to 
us a harmony, grander than mortal sense can 
bear, sweeter than human mind can conceive; for 
we shall hear the glorious bells of Heaven peal, 
and Angels shall be the Ringers. 
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